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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, bul to man,— Foang. 





CHARLES J. BRYDGES. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tuis gentleman is built for power. He is 
stocky, bas a broad and deep chest, is strong and 
healthy in the digestive system, manufactures vi- 
tality with great rapidity and abundance, and has 
therefore ample steam for his physical and mental 
machinery. His head is large, and in good pro- 
portion to his body. He never feels fatigued by 
intellectual labor, because the body is amply suf- 
ficient to give the brain all the support it requires. 
The base of the brain being large serves to keep 
the vital or bodily functions in vigorous activity, 
and at the same time gives great force and mo- 
mentum to the character. 

Combativeness and Destructiveness are promi- 
nently developed, giving him industry, positive- 
hess, execntiveness, thoroughness, and strength 
of indignation when aroused. He is not one of 
those flashy, impulsive kind of men; he is delib- 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES J. BRYDGES. 








erate yet strong ; ardent in feeling yet self-sus- 
tafned and steadfast. He is not easily disturbed 
in temper nor thrown off his balance by fear. 
And while he is by no means tame in the way of 
anger or indignation when just occasion calls for 
any exercise of those feelings, he is not one of 
those peevish, nervous, fretful men, but be can 
bear a great deal of incunvenience and annoy- 
ance, if it be necessary, without feelings of impa- 
tience. 

His Cautiousness is sufficient to produce fore- 
thought and prudence, but he is not vexed by 
care or timidity in the hour of difficulty. He ap- 
preciates property ; is a natural financier, a good 








manager, and would not be willing to confine 
himself to books and accounts. He would prefer 
to manage men and control transactions rather 
than handle money or Keep accounts. 

His Firmness is large, and his Self-Esteem well 
developed. He stands on his own responsibility 
squarely and firmly, and is willing to accept the 
consequences, if he can have the planning and 
adjusting of the causes. He never shrinks from 
responsibility or shirks duty. He seeks the good 
opinion of his friends and desires general popu- 
larity, but is neither vain nor hungry for praise. 

He is organized to be a master spirit wherever 
he is, and he will not remain lomg in a place 
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where he has to act a subordiaate capacity. He 
would prefer to be captain of a sloop rather than 
mate of a first-class ship. He has the disposition 
to centralize himself upon his own foundation, 
and can act much better and enjoy life more by 
having authority and responsibility than by act- 
ing under instruction. His intellect has a prac- 
tical cast, and though it is far-reaching and com- 
prehensive, it acts by a sudden, well-defined, in- 
tuitive apprehension of affairs ; and his first judg- 
is generally his best. He has inherited his 
ready judgment of character, her power to de- 
cide righily the first time. 

His Language is sufficient to make him a good 
talker, but he never wastes words ; goes directly 
to bis conclusions and stops when he gets through. 
He never repeats himself or reiterates. In the 
management of men or of children he would 
give un order once for all, and they would learn 
to listen to what be had to say. Decisivn is one 


his own impression. He generally has but one 
opinion upon a subject. There are no “ divided 
councils” in his mind. He retains the facts and 
knowledge gained by experience, and is able to 
recall and apply them at will. 

He has good mechanical talent, good practical 
sense, good judgment of property, and an excel- 
lent faculty for understanding character. His 
first impression of a stranger generally serves 
him, without modification. He is a friendly, 
warm-hearted. genial mao, when business per- 
mits him to unbend himself; and he is generous, 
especially to those who are weak. He has a fair 
share of justice and reverence, but is not strong 
in faith. He believes but little that can not be 
accounted for on scientific principles. He has 
more reverence for the Supreme Being than faith 
and confidence in doctrines and religious teach- 
ings. 

He 
course for himself. 
not be a plagiarist. As a speaker or doer be 
utters his own thoughts, works out his own pur- 
poses. 

He should be known for practical and intuitive 
knowledge, for a good memory of faces, places, 
and thoughts, for appreciation of character, for 
dignity and determination, for watchfulness, 
energy, and enterprise, for mechanical judgment, 
for power to supervise and control business and 
men, and for strong social and domestic digpo- 
sitions. 


imitates but litile, 


A bead so strong should always have plenty of 
occupation ; it does not answer for such organi- 
zations to be idle or fall into the channels of 
laxury and dissipation. He bas a strong hold on 
life and things tangible and physical. His pas- 
sions are strong and his impulses vigorous, and 
shonld be modified and regulated by correct so- 
cial conditions and by moral and religious prin- 
ciples. He is Napoleonic in power ; and while 
on the right track he will make good progress 
and do a world of work. If unfortunately he de- 





parts from the true course, he will be like a loco- | 


A motive off the track, as imperial in error as he is 
in the right course. 


ment, even where the conditions are complicated, | 


mother’s intuition, her quick perception, her | 


of his prominent qualities, and he is satisfied with | 


and etrikes outa 
If he were a writer he could | 
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Our delineation of character was predicated 


upon a large imperia/ photograph of Mr. Brydges, 
furnished us for the purpose. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles J. Brydges, Esq., the managing direc- 
tor of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of 
| Canada, was born in London, February, 1827. 
His parents were in little more than comfortable 
circumstances, though of very respectable line- 
age, claiming descent from one Sir Simon de 
Brugge, one of the followers of William the Con- 
queror. At the early age of eight years Mr. 
Brydges was left an orphan, his father having 
died when he was but two years old, and his 
mother surviving the loss of her husband but six 
years. The bereaved boy was left without a rel- 
ative of his own name in the world ; bnt there 
were friends at hand to care for bim. He was 
sent to a private academy, and there remained 
until his fifteenth year, when he was considered 
sufficiently advanced to enter the theater of busi- 
ness. A mercbant’s office first received the as- 
piring young man, in which he continued one 
year, afterward obtaining a permanent clerkship 
in the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany. The character of the business here was 
| in accordance with his tastes, and he hopefully 
| and reliantly looked forward to promotion and 
| an influential position. His hopes were fully re- 
alized. After passing through several grades or 
departments of service in the Company, he found 
himself at the age of twenty-six assistant secre- 
tary. He, however, aimed higher, and in 1852 re- 
ceived the appointment to the office of managing 
director of the Great Western Railway Company 
of Canada. As an expression of their approval 
of his services, the London and South-Western 
Company presented Mr. Brydges with a tea-ser- 
vice of silver. Subsequently the latter Company, 
| fully appreciative of his value as an officer, offer- 
| ed him the position of secretary. This flattering 
inducement his engagement with the Canada 
Company precluded him from accepting. Of the 
manner in which he conducted the affairs of the 
Great Western Railway, and of the executive 
ability displayed, the following resolution, unani- 
mously adopted at a meeting of the English 
shareholders, is a cogent testimonial : 

Resolved, That the best thanks of this meeting 
are due to Mr. Brydges, the managing director in 
Canada, for the zeal. integrity, and judgment 
which be has uniformly disp!ayed in conducting 
the business of the Company. 

The financial depression which characterized 
the period between 1857 and 1861 rendered rail- 
road operations in Canada complicated and em- 
barrassing. Uncertainty and distrust, excited by 
opponents of the policy of the managing direc- 
tor, prevailed among a large body of the share- 
holders. It became necessary at length for the 
board of management to farnish a report of their 
operations in answer to the charge of ma/feasance 
preferred against it by the disaffected. This re- 
port was accepted, and confirmed Mr. Brydges in 
his trying position. In May, 1861, shortly after 
his severe ordeal, the employees of the Great 
Western Road presented him with a magnificent 
service of silver plate as a testimonial of their 
| esteem. In 1861 the policy of combining the 
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two lines, the Grand Trunk and Great Western 
Railways, was discussed, and negotiations were 
entered into by gentlemen deputized by the re 
spective companies for the purpose of effecting 
an amalgamation, Durivg the pendency of these 
negotiations the situation of managing director 
of the Grand Trunk Railway becoming vacant, 
Mr. Brydges was empowered to act in that ca- 
pacity. He continued to manage both roads 
until the fall of 1862 ; but the bill in Parliament 
to provide for the union of the two lines having 
failed to pass, Mr. Brydges, to the regret of the 
Company, resigned bis seat as a director of the 
Great Western Railway. Continuing the super- 
intendence of the Grand Trunk Railway of Can- 
ada, from that time he has contributed more ex- 
tensively to its enlargement and successful opera- 
tion than any previous director. When Mr. 
Brydges accepted the post of manager, the affairs 
of the line were much embarrassed, a heavy debt 
threatened it with destruction, and the materiel 
of the road had greatly deteriorated. A few 
years’ efficient action has so far improved the con- 
dition of this railway that it has become one of 
the first railroads of North America, and is the 
grand connecting link and medium of transporta- 
tion between the interior and western regions, 
and the sea-coast and eastern cities of Canada. 
In the words of an old and heavy stockholder : 
*“ Before the advent of Mr. Brydges as manager, 
the Grand Trunk Railway had not only been pro- 
ductive of no gain, but had entailed on its sup- 
porters and the Province a constant loss. But 
when he had ungertaken its management, all that 
sort of thing was forthwith changed. They had 
never had, and never could have any man wich a 
greater amount of railway talent than the present 
managing director.” 


ee 
OLD MEMORIES. 


THE moses was springing at my feet, 
The branches, budding, overhead, 
The brook was purling, low and sweet, 
I stopped to list to what it said. 
For, ah! it murmured in my ears 
Full many a word of import deep, 
That brought me back from early years— 
Memories that made me pause and weep. 


It stirred oblivion in my heart, 

And bursting from its Jong confine, 
Memory came forth to do her part 

In torturing this poor heart of mine. 

It brought me shining locks and fair, 
Brown locks, and raven, each a gem ; 
Each found a tongue, and through the air 

Long silent voices breathed again. 


Ah! springing moss and bursting bud, 
Twin moss and bud of that long May, 
When hand in hand through this old wood 
We wandered culling all the day, 

The woodland flowers which swiftly grew 
To graceful garlands skillful made, 

And bending o’er the brook to view 
Onr laurels, sighed that they must fade. 


Ah! murmuring stream, thy voice was then 
The sweetest music to my ears ; 

Why art thou singing o’er again 
The melody of other years? 

Or if thon wilt, thy sad refrain 
Oh give me from thy mirror face 

The loved ones’ features back again, 


Reflected there in other days. INEZ LADD. 
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MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
THE IDIOTIC, INSANE, AND VIOLENT. 


> 





Surrose a man to be organized with all the 
selfish propen-i ies excessively developed, and 
all the moral and intelleciual faculties weak, and 
be be reared among low and vicious people, and 
all the circumstancas which are brought to bear 
upon him tend to vice and immorality, how 
can such a man be held responsible for his 
actions? 

Answer. You bave built a man for your illus- 
tration sadly out of proportion, and then ask, us 
to exptain his moral status. We will not call it 
a man of straw, because, without doubt, many 
men are born as unfortunately and reared as 
badly as the case you suppose. Without begging 
the question, we may say that there are men who 
are natural-born idiots, and nobody holds them 
responsible. If a man has not the requisite 
common sense to understand his duty, he ie, ve 
believe, in all civil courts, certainly in the court 
of common sense, exonerated from all penal 
responsibility. 

There is another class of cases which the world 
is not wise enough to understand, though every 
year it suffers from their depredations. We mean 
a class of persons whose impulses are so strongly 
animal, and whose intellectual faculties are so 
defective, that they are not properly moral 
agents. How many are there in regard to whom 
the world says, ‘They are innocent and in- 
offensive ; they do not know enough to be 
wicked, nor do they know enough to get a 
living.” But suppose the man who does not 
know enough to be wicked or to earn a living, to 
be largely endowed with any one or more strong 
animal impulses such as ministers and deacons 
aod other good men carry in their natures and use 
judiciously, he would go astray in an hour; he 
has not knowledge, wisdom, guiding power, or 
talent enough to bave a clear view of right and 
wrong, duty and propriety. Such men are called 
insane or idiotic, and justly cared for, regulated, 
and restrained. On Biackwell’s Island there is a 
place for the sick, a place for the insane, a place 
for the poor, and a place for the vicious. Each 
is classified according to his drift and capacity, 
so far as common judgment and his actions 
indicate to what class he belongs. That seems 
all right enough ; but according to the teachings 
that we sometimes hear, each man is equally 
responsible, at least to God if not tomen. Is not 
God wiser than men? If we perceive that one 
individual in ten thousand has not a sound mind, 
is not fit to run at large, and that another, in a 
given number of people, will be found fierce and 
ungovernable, shall they not be restrained? 
According to present usage, such men are not 
arrested till they have committed some overt act. 
Iosane people, and those who are too simple- 
minded or too dissolute to earn a living—we 
put them into an insane asylum or the workhouse, 
and the world says Amen! Phrenologists say 
Amen to this. If it could be ascertained who 
should be restrained before some family is 
slaughtered, or some building burned, or some 
other terrible offense is committed, it would be 
all the better. If it is known that a dog is rabid, 
though he has not bitten a man, he is looked 
after very vigilantly before he shall have bitten 





a person, But a human being, though he may be 
ever 80 unfortunately orgavized in the way of 
passion and propensity, or weak in moral re- 
straining power, is not confined or restrained ; 
scarcely any effort is made even to educate him till 
somebody’s head is broken or house burned over 
his head. Then there is a hue-and-cry for the 
offender’s blood ; and if he be proved in court to 
be of unsound mind, an unfit subject for the 
gallows, ninely out of every hundred, of good 
people even, raise a cry against such “ mistaken « 
leniency.” 

Such seems to be the secular common-sense 
view of the subject. Viewed from a higher stand- 
pvint—namely, the religious—we recognize the 
priaciple, that every person not insane-or idiotic, 
by virtue of his humanity, has in himself enough 
of the godlike to appreciate truth and goodness. 
Ie may have only a glimmer where others have 
the full sunlight of moral perception ; but our 
heavenly Father, who is to be onr jadge, has not 
left us utterly desolate. St. Paul, speaking of 
this, says: “ When the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in the 
law, these, having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves; which show the works of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts meanwhile 
accusing, or else excusing one another.”—Rom. 
ii, 14, 15. And if God is the father of the 
human race, and, as the Christian world believes, 
is mindful of his creatures, giving them according 
to their measure of his spirit to lead and restrain 
them, each man has light enough to find his way 
toward truth and goodness and God. The worst 
men we have ever seen, who were not insane or | 
idiotic, will confess that frequently in the inter- 
vals of their impulsive passions they feel remorse, | 
the sense of guilt, the desire to do better and be 
better. If any man be so low as to bave none of 
these moving; and monitions, he belongs to the 
insane, imbecile, or idiotic class. The parable 
of the talents we often quote. If the kingdom of 
heaven is likened to that illustration, we can easily 
see that the all-wise Father shall mete out to 
each his true share of responsibility, his true 
meed of praise and reward. The litile child that 
tries to obey, that can only carry the fringe of 
that which is a load to adults, is praised more 
than the adult who lifts the burden. He shows a 
willingness to do the little he can, and doing 
it has his reward. The man who had the one 
talent and buried it was condemned, not because 
he had but one, but becanse he neglected to use 
the one he had; and be who had received two 
and gained other two talents received the same 
praise which was awarded to him who had | 
received five talents and doubled them. It is | 
precisely as easy for one man to do his duty—to | 
use the power he has, and that is all that is | 
required~as it is for another, because from him | 
to whom much has been given much will be | 

} 
| 
| 











required, and every man must use all the power 
he possesses in order to receive the welcome, 
* well done, good and faithful servant.”” He who 
has a burden of sin to struggle against, passions | 
that are rampant and raging, may strive harder 
with the little goodness he has in him to do good, 
though to outward seeming with very little good 
result, than the best man in the community. The 





ship with a round bow that makes lee-way in 
spite of all its beatings against the wind, really 
sails four miles an hour through the rushing tide ; 
but since the tide runs six miles an hour, the ship 
loses or falls back two miles an hour, although it 
sails with all its might; while the clipper with a 
deep keel and a sharp bow, capable of sailing ten 
miles an hour, overcomes the tide, which is equal 
to six miles, and in addition makes four miles 
absolute headway. The men who navigate the 
badly constructed bark strive as hard, yearn as 
earnestly, and use all the sailing power they 
have, and they absolutely go backward four 
miles less than they would if they did not work. 
Shall their work not “ be counted to them for 
righteousness?’ Shall not their efforts in the 
right direction, though not crowned with triumph 
and success, be properly estimated? Suppose a 
man born with a passionate disposition; his 
fathers “have eaten sour grapes” - perverted 
their natures—and thereby his “ teeth are set on 
edge.” If he strive to do the thing which is 
right, thouch when his temper is sweetest it is 
vinegar compared with the well-born and the 
sweet-tempered—shall not a just God regard his 
efforts favorably, and make all proper allowance 
for the influences which have made him liable to 
defects in conduct? 

Those good people who are born with favorable 
organizations can stand up, as the Pharisee did 
in his day, and thank God they are “not like 
other men,” and cherish a kind of amiable and 
respectable selfishness, and even look down upon 
the poor “publican” who is bowed down in 
bitterness of anguish, not daring “so much as to 
lift his eyes to heaven,” while he, poor man. sin- 
smitien, sick at heart, cries out in his anguish, 
“God be mercifal to me a sinner! We read 
that “ he went down to his house justified rather 
than the other,” yet he was a rough, hard, hirsute 
man, with not half the chance to be decent that 
the Pharisee possessed to be eminent in virtue 
and goodness. Let us say to our friend that 
earthly parents easily know how to measure to 


| their own children the proper praise and blame 


for their various conduct. The little, the weak, 
those who are stupid, those who are keen, are 
measured, judged, and rewarded wisely. Shall 
not our heavenly Father, who is so mach wiser 
and greater than we, know how to judge of the 
proper responsibility of all his children? and 
“shall not the God of all the earth do right?” 
Moral responsibility and accountability is in 
accordance with capability—all of which is in 
harmony with organization, and may be thus 
measured and judged. 


ee ee 


FraNKNeEss.—Rich souls that have more powers, 
and for that reason morc sides, than commsn 
ones, seem, of course, to be less porous, just as 
authors full of meaning seem less clear. A man 
who exposes to you with frankness all the colors 
of his heart playing into each other, loses there- 
by the glory of frankness —Jean Paul. 

Srrive to preserve a praying mind through the 
day, not only at the usual and stated periods, but 
everywhere, and at all times, and in all compa- 
nies. This is your best preservative from error, 
weakness, and sin. 
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PHRENOLOGY 
CONSIDERED—EXTRINSICALLY.—No. 1. 


Tuat there are evidences in support of Phre- 
nology outside of its special sphere, but yet in- 
timately associated with it, we have at this time 
undertaken to demonstrate. Not that the science 
needs any such extrinsic proof, but rather that 
we may place before our readers facts which they 
themselves would, in the case of any new system 
which they were disposed to regard as false, con- 
sider as unquestionably in its favor. Now what 
we have to say affects not the physical—the real 
proofs of Phrenology, but in its very nature 
tends, as it were, to form the lining or envelope 
of the more factitious evidence, and to invest 
that with a winsome grace. 

First, let us look at the discoverer of Phrenolo- 
gy and his great pupil and associate, Dr. Spurz- 
Who was Dr. Gall, and who was Dr. 
Spurzheim? They were not obscure medical 
practitioners, but commanded by their acknowl- 
edged abilities the first rank among anatomists 
and physicians. 
dently regarded, even in that city of the sciences, 
as the foremost among medicists. Of him Dr. 
Elliotson, then the first of English anatomists, 
writes, “ he was physician to many ambassadors.” 

The eelebrated French naturalist and surgeon 
Vimont, who at first was strongly disposed to 
combat the claims of Pbrenology, and afterward, 
by the very evidence which he had collected to 
overthrow it, was converted to its tenets, says, 
«High cerebral capacity, profound penetration, 
good sense, varied information, were the qualities 
whick struck me as distinguishing Gall. The in- 
difference which I first felt for bis writings soon 
gave way to the most profound veneration.” 

Dr. Spurzbeim elaborated and systemized the 
discoveries of Gall, besides adding several organs 
of bis own ascertaining. As an anatomist be pos- 
sessed a reputation even superior to that of Gall, 
and to bim our science owes the important dem- 
ovstration of the fibrous nature of the brain, 
which he showed beyond cavil by his unfortu- 
nately lost method of unfolding the brain. No 
one can read his treatise on Phrenology without 
being powerfully impressed with the profoundness 
and comprehensiveness of bis philosophical mind. 
The point we would make here is this, that Phre- 
nology does not owe its existence to scheming, 
cunning, sophists, or to ignorant charlatans who 
were playing a deep game with public credulity, 
but its discovery was the result of patient, toil- 
some investigation, continued for years, and that, 
too, by the most skillfal anatomists of Europe. 
Such were Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. 

Again, Phrenology has this to proffer in its 
favor, that very many celebrated surgeons and 
physicians who, when this science of the mind 
was first brought to notice, privately and public- 
ly ridiculed it without mercy ; afterward having 


heim 


become acquainted with the incontrovertible facts | 


upon whick it rests, were transformed into its 
most earnest advocates and teachers 

Dr. Vimont, of Caen, mentioned above, regar4i- 
ing Gall, at first, as a charlatan, set about prepar- 
ing a book to refute his statements with respect 
to the functions of the brain, and in the course 
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of his investigations examined more than twenty- 
five hundred animal crania of various classes, 
orders, genera, and species. The result of his 
researches was his thorough conviction that Gall 
was right, and his claims for Phrenology less 
boldly enunciated than they might justly be. 


Dr. John Elliotson, for many years president 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London, was at first a vehement opposer of the 
new system. So was Dr. John Mackintosh, of 

+Edioburgh, who said, “ I was formerly not only 
an unbeliever in Phrenology, but a determined 
scoffer, and my conversion was slowly produced 
by the occurrence of individual cases that were ac- 
cidentally brought before me; and I would now risk 
all I possess upon the general results drawn from 
the examination of the heads of one hundred con- 
victs, by qualified persons I could name.” Also 


| Dr. Charles Caldwell, Professor in the Louisville 


Dr. Gall while at Paris was evi- | 


Medical College, Ky., for many years ; Dr. John 
Bell, of Philadelphia, and others equally eminent, 
were formerly as strongly opposed to as they 
were afterward well known to be in favor of 
Phrenology. In the field of medicine and sur- 
gery Phrenology can muster an array of talent 
on its side which would by mere numerical force 


| overawe any opposition. A perusal of Dr. Board- 





man’s ‘‘ Defence of Phrenology” will satisfy any 
doubter, if he be a reasonable person, of the 
genuine merit of “ the only true system of men- 
tal philosophy.” If any science or system can 
derive any support from the number and char- 
acter of its disciples, Phrenology certainly can. 


The manner in which it was discovered affords 
strong, in fact, the strongest kind of evidence of 
its truth. No one thinks of contesting the claims 
of chemistry, geology, or natural history with re- 
spect to their fundamental principles, for the very 
reason that they are founded on facts, and their 
witnesses lie all about us. Phrenology is the 
offspring of observation, “ and not a theory that 
was manufactnred in the closet and brought to 
the light of day in a finished state. No, it first 
appeared like so many detached and isolated 
facts, and after the facts were satisfactorily estab- 
lished, it was wrought into an interesting system 
of philosophy. Like all other true sciences, it is 
yet imperfectly understood by man. New facts 
and new orgars may yet be brought to the light. 
Its resources, like the mind itself, are inexhausti- 
ble. Some of these ascertained organs are doubt- 
less capable of subdivision, and that to an indefi- 
nite extent While to the eye of the non-pbre- 
nologist the organs which science bas mapped 
out on the cranium appear to be minute and in- 
tercommiogled, to the view of the skillful exam- 
iner they are large and even isolated. While the 
former wonders that they can be so clearly dis- 
tinguished and bounded, the latter regards them 
as large and compound. 


Phrenology is founded upon evidence manifest 
to the senses. There is nothing assamed, pre- 
sumed, or taken for granted. It is a science of 
positive knowledge—the testimony to which is 


| found in the corresponding heads and characters 


of the men and women all around us. Let the 


| doubter but examine carefully his own head ac- 


cording to the prescriptions of Phrenology, and 
his doubts will yield to conviction. 








ae. 
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The exact sciences, as they are called, owe their 
establishment to the evidence of thesenses. Their 
fundamental principles are founded inductively, 
and therefore irrefragably ; so itis with the science 
we advocate. He that would refute and proclaim 
its testimony as false must upset the whole human 
economy and change the cranial constitution 
of man. 

oe 
SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG MEN 
INTENDING TO EMIGRATE TO AMERICA. 





Every European steamer urriving at our ports 
brings a vast number of young men from the 
“old country” who have resolved to strike 
boldly out and secure for themselves a home in 
the New World, which is offered to all indus- 
trious heads and hands that are willing to work 
for it. Unfortunately, however, the greater por- 
tion of those who come to our shores have no 
fixed idea or programme for future guidance. 
They arrive totally unknown and friendiess, and 
not unfrequently get disheartened, vainly ex- 
pecting to obtain a situation in a few days, ora 
week at most. Some, indeed, think that fortunes 
are to be had for the mere trouble of picking up. 
This is aptly illustrated by the story of a native 
of the Emerald Isle, who, upon landing, started 
to take a walk up Broadway. On the way he 
saw a silver dollar lying on the roadside. He 
looked at it awhile, and exclaimed, “Sure, an’ 
would I be picking up the like o’ ye, when I have 
only got to go to ‘Goold’ Street and pick up the 
‘goold!’ We doubtif Patrick found any “goold” 
“ lying around loose” in New Yurk. Here, as in 
Europe, there is no royal road to wealth. The 
stout heart and the willing arm are the only pass- 
ports to success, and he who possesses these 
need not fear for the future; there is room 
enough in this great country for all. To those 
intending to change their sphere of action we 
give a few hints, which, if observed, will be of 
service to them and promote their success. We 
have seen hundreds of young men with but little 
money in their pockets who have touched the 
bottom in a week or so. Every one should have 
at least enough to keep himeelf for two or three 
months, so as to prosecute the search for employ- 
meat and not feel the desperation and despond- 
ency incident to an empty pocket, and the conse- 
quent emptystomach. He should also be provided 
with letters of introduction, if possible; and 
above all, with letters of recommendation from 
his last employers. These are of absolute ne- 


cessity. Respectable business houses object to 
take young men without them. Many come 
without either, and are surprised to find them- 
selves pushed aside by others better provided ia 
that line. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion ef New York is here a worthy institution. 
Many a young man owes his success in life to its 
influence. In nearly every large town in the 
British Isles these associations exist, and letters 
of introduction from them to the Association here 
will insure for the possessor a hearty welcome, 
and he will at once be putin the right channel 
for obtaining employment and good associations. 
In conclusion, we may say that in this country 
there is plenty of root-room for healthy plants to 
grow in, and whoever comes with honest pur- 
and industrious disposition and fair skill, 

a certainty of success, and that, too, without 
waiting many weary years. 
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Physiology. 
Ann 
A knowledge of the structare and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
4 life. —Cabanis. 
My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Tovea tv. 6, 





THE SPIRITUAL AND PHYSICAL. 


Dor not the soul the body sway? 

And the responding plastic clay 

Receive the impress every hour 

Of the pervading spirit’s power? 

The finer essence which inlies 

The frame, to which it giveth guise 

And outward form, expression finds 

In contours changing with our minds, 

Look inward if thou wouldst be fair; 

To beauty guide the feelings there, 

And this sonl-beauty, bright and warm, 

Thy outward being will transform. 

And inward beauty’s forms of grace 

Shall set their seal upon thy face, 

And mind and soul and heart combine 

To make an outward beauty thine. 

If upward trained, the heaven-born soul 

(God ever nigh, and heaven its goal), 

From earth's corrupting grossness free, 

Will clothe thee with its purity. 

So by the glorious might of mind, 

Let all thy nature be refined, 

Till in the soul's inspiring flow 

Thy beauty shall increasing grow. 

And let the heart rich coloring give, 

And bid the beauteous statue live ; 

That gracing earth and fit for heaven, 

Life’s richest dower to thee be given. 
BERTHA HASSELTINE. 


<0 a 


VIOLATIONS OF LAW. 
{Extract froma Lecture of oneof our contributors.} 


Maa violates the laws of nature, and is punished. 
Man is the tyrant of himécif! as well as the tyrant of 
others. 


Tue laws of nature are not destructible ; even 
every ravage committed by man upon his own 
physical constitution, she—the sovereign mistress 
of the universe !— attempts to ameliorate and 
rectify. 

We shall take the rough cradles of freedom— 
the mountain habitations of the Swiss ; and there, 
where the hardy mountaineers behold the symbols 
of God’s might in the livid lightning and boom- 
ing thunder, “ leaping from crag to crag,” and are 
drawn closer to the throne of the Invisible Pres- 
ence—there they do not feel that He who shaped 
out those sublime scenes, and draped them with 
the glowing livery of dissolving colors, and hung 
above them a tapestry of clouds and a field of 
storms—traversed at night by the lambent mete- 
ors of the heavens—there they do not own that 
they were created to fawn at the feet of despotic 
power, or to writhe beneath the heels of any 
power that would throw their natural and inher- 
ent dignity into a state of abject submission. 

Man alone seems a discordant entity in the 
midst of nature’s harmonic actions (or he, like 
nature, would not be tyrannical), and his dark 
and ungovernable passions seem to adapt them- 
selves to the scenes of “death and desolation !’’* 








* Combe. 





There is no tyranny observable in the design or 
in the unfolding of the immutable landscape ; 
and though the red lightnings gild the mountain 
tops, and the convolving clouds shroud the dis- 
tant sea (whose hoarse anthem reverberates 
through the vailing darkness), yet even these lift 
the soul of the simple peasant into the sublimity 
of worship and adoration. His is no palace— 
his home is the “sounding-board of the tempest,” 
yet a castle where the industrious virtues are en- 
couraged. 

“Lo the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 

But in islands ruled by haughty conquerors—isl- 
ands cut off by the ocean from the continents of 
the world—their subjugated inhabitants have had 
scarcely the simple and natural prerogative of 
worship! They can not feel the pleasures of the 
surrounding landscape ; and even the joys of their 
social home are dashed with a deep and perma- 
nent sorrow-—those pleasures are all turned into 
a curse by the ravages of tyranny upon the 
mind ; for in a state of thralldom, they can not 
glow with pleasure over the unfolding fascina- 
tions of nature! Moreover, when the sad con- 
trast between all that was made for man’s delight, 
and all that was superinduced by tyranny to 
counteract it, only leads the mind to mourn in 
the holiest hour of its most solemn meditation. 

There may be lands whose proud capitols and 
lofty edifices may be more imposing than those 
where tyranny lords it over a down-trodden yet 
splendid people. Wealth may raise the mural 
and architectural grandeur of the capitol, yet it 
is native genius, native prowess, and native en- 
terprise (joined together under the fostering sway 
of a benignant ruler) that must breathe upon it 
the breath of imperishable renown. Then the 
land becomes a wonder ; then the land is attract- 
ive to the polished citizens of other nations; then 
do the arts and sciences flourish ; then does com- 
merce fling her snowy sails to the winds of ocean ; 
then will a Praxiteles or a Burke arise, to win the 
homage of a mighty multitude. i 

The design of the artist breathes from the mar- 
ble column, and the fire of the orator renders sa- 
cred the edifice where thousands hung upon his 
eloquence with mute admiration and astonish- 
ment. THOMAS FENTON. 


a SS nae ae 
AIR AND SUNLIGHT. 


Ir is one of the mysteries by which we are 
surrounded, that so many people seem afraid of 
the pure air, one of God's best and choicest 
blessings, yet so often ignored by his children. 
Enter the dwellings, to say nothing of the seven- 
by-nine sleeping-rooms of community, and what 
an atmosphere meets you at the threshold even! 
Why, there is not another living creature, bird, 
beast, insect, or creeping thing, that would live 
week after week and inhale the impure air which 
human beings do without feeling its deleterious 
effects. No wonder there are so many pale-faced 
wives and daughters who look as though they 
had neither seen the sun nor snuffed the fresh air 
of heaven for months. Spending, as they do, 
most of their time in close, heated, unventilated 
rooms, going the same tiresome rounds of domes- 
tic labor from day to day, from year to year, 





using one set of the faculties of the mind to the 
entire neglect of all the others, why should they 
not become frail and sickly, to say the least. 
The wonder is, not that there are so many sickly 
women and children, but that there are not more 
with the present mode of living, by the majority 
of people. God gives the rich, warm sunshine to 
impart strength and vigor, not only to the 
vegetable kingdom of the earth, but also to 
infuse life and activity into the animal and the 
mental. Light, air, and water are the great 
agents which He uses to give and sustain life ; 
and yet how many exclude almost entirely the 
sunlight and air from their dwellings. Why will 
ye thus do and suffer when it is a sin to be 
ignorant? Learn a lesson from the open book of 
nature. Go out, my sisters, under the warm rays 
of the sun, and toil’ among the flowers and in 
your gardens, and draw strength from the bosom 
of mother earth, and hope and cheerfulness from 


smiling nature allaround you. Make everything 
conduce to your happiness, then shall ye grow 
strong in body as well as in mind. Try to 
develop all your God-given powers for the benefit 
of all who may come within the circle of your 
influence. Do not feel that it is all of life to be 
a good housewife, although that is no mean 
attainment ; yet there are higher and nobler ones 
for woman to aspire to—even the intellectual, 
moral, and religious, which shall fit her to shine 
in the home and the social circle on earth, and in 
heaven as the stars forever and ever. 4, J. 8. 


=o oo 


OVER-EATING. 

Heatra and longevity are not the only results 
of moderation in diet. Its influence is far from 
being limited to the body ; its effect on the mind 
is still more important. Julius Cesar, constitu- 
tionally addicted to excess, when resolved on 
some great exploit, was accustomed to diminish 
his diet to an extent truly marvelous, and to this 
diminution he ascribed the clearness and energy 
of mind which distinguished him in the hour of 
battle. When extraordinary mental viger was 
desired by the first Napoleon, he used the same 
means to attain it. To his rarely equaled mode- 
ration in diet, Dr. Franklin ascribes his “ clear- 
ness of ideas’ and “quickness of perception,” 
and considered his progress in study propertion- 
ate to the degree of temperance he practiced. 
While Sir Isaac Newton was composing his 
“Treatise on Optics,” he confined himself to 
bread and a little sack and water. Scarcely less 
rigid was the abstinence of Leibnitz, when pre- 
paring some parts of his * Universal Langnage.”’ 
D’Aubigné relates of Luther, on the authority of 
Melancthon, that “a little bread and a single 
herring were often his only food for the day. 
Indeed, he was constitutionally abstemious ; and 
even after he had found out that heaven was not 
to be purchased by abstinence, he often contented 
himself with the poorest food, and would con- 
tinue for a considerable time without eating or- 
drinking.” Dr. Cheyne, a celebrated physician, 
reduced himself from the enormous weight of 
448 Ids. to 140 Ibs., by confining himself to a 
limited quantity of vegetables, milk, and water 
as his only food and drink. The result was a 
restoration of health and of mental vigor, and, 
amid professional and literary labors, uninter- 
rupted health and a protracted life. An eminent 
man once made the remark, “that nobody ever 
repented having eaten too little.” 

Americans eat too much, too fast, and too ir- 
regularly. It is the same with drinking. 
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Religions Department. 


. 
© The man fs thought « knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the bemiock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
Fo him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pureve with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, epite, and lice 
Shal: desecrate his name. 

But tru h shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run. 

And ever the right comes uppe: most, 
And ever is Justice done.” 








IDA. 





Sue was a sweet little girl, 
And many there be such—of such is heaven ; 
Making our hearts pure, we sec God through them ; 
We see them come and go, and learn the way. 


She came with the gentle splendor of dawn ; 
The Stars sang, “ Behold your child!” and darken d-- 
But, as it seemed, they gave to her their light. 
Our first-born! the New Year gift from above ! 
And winsome snow came an offering to her, 
While as a symbol of her pure spirit, 
A soft and silvery vail for life’s morning ; 
Then a singing crystal in the sunshine— 
Sunshine! first lighting church-spire, then the world, 
As ehe shed joy to parents and her friends. 


She soon called flowers forth ; she, springtide love— 
An o’erflow of glory and of giadness ! 
Caroling birds had come from blooming clime— 
She had been first to come with blithesome song. 
They built new nests, and she a dainty bower ; 
“ My home!” said she; the father said, “‘ My child!" 


——tThe Tree of Life was plucked—the parents fell 
Eden was gone—the flaming sword cut hearts 
The enchanting mystery of dawn was past— 
Day had the fiery pillar, night the cloud, 
To burn life and blacken it to ashes! 
But only saved—by a terrible storm! 
As spring-time floods, so hearts were oped to woe ; 
And woe came as the stifling April rains— 
The beatteous show was gonc—earth bare and cold! 
Now was no sunshine—onr child was dying! 
Death hid her smile as storm hid the flowers ; 
Earth dashed on them as soon it would on her. 
The birds flew into deeper woods—save one, 
A skylark—a present from o'er the sea 
To her, as she had been from heaven to us. 
It clave the skies and soarcd above the storm— 
Above all storms, unto eternal day! 
Then sweetly sang what may be heard on earth 
When souls listen. Ida hcard and went too. 
The light ofheaven was opened as she went ; 
Then we heard her sing like Psalm of David: 
* The Lord was gracions that the child did dic. 
Hence will I go into Thy house and pray 
That I may co to her—to Thee, O God” 

WILLIS HARRISON. 

oe 


SOWING AND REAPING. 





“As you sow, so shall you also reap.” 

Ir you have ever observed the process which 
land undergoes, under the direction of a good 
tiller of the soil, you have learned that a desire 
to improve, ard a knowledge of nature, are two 
of the greatest aids in raising and bringing to 
perfection crops of corn, wheat, potatoes, barley, 
or any other useful product. 

You will perceive that the excellent husband- 
man selects the best corn or wheat for seed. You 
will perceive that he fertilizes the soil so as to 





make it productive, You will see that he plucks 
the weeds from beside his plants, and sees that 
those plants are kept in a good condition, and 
when ripe are gathered into the gravary for 
future use. 

Young men beginning this life are plants of 
another species, and they are endowed by their 
Creator with all the attributes and faculties that 
make noble men. In fact, they are created in 
God’s own image, and He their Ilusbandman al- 
lowed them to act of their own free-will and 
accord ; though, at the same time, they are 
strictly accountable to civil and moral law for 
their actions. 

When we see young men, with all their god- 
like attributes, frequenting grog-shops and other 
immoral places. we feel that they are misusing 
those noble qualities, and that if they sow their 
mental germs in such places, that when they 
come to reap, it will be a very “sorry sight” to 
see enough, in iruth, to make angels weep in 
heaven. How can they, sowing vice, corrup- 
tion, and degradation, hope to gather anything 
but misery and death? 

Behold the young man fresh from his college 


| triamphs entering the large city to commence the 





battle of life! He has bis father’s blessing, his 
mother’s prayer, his sister’s kiss upon his brow, 
and hopes are high that he will become distin- 
guished, and make a great and goodman. Well, 
city life proves too much for him; he enters by 
degrees the company of the vicious and the lov- 
ers of loose pleasures. Their talk at first does 
not suit him, but after a while he does not mind 
it so much, and can smile at their blasphemy and 
obscenity, and still later he falls! falls down into 
the broad highway that leads to the dark valley 
of death! 

Oh, young man! with your moral faculties, 
your education, your mother’s and father’s bless- 
ing, and your sister’s kiss upen your brow—is 
this your promised end? Is this the height of 
your earthly ambition and glory? Is this the 
aim of your spiritual nature? Is this your god- 
liness? Is this your gratitude for all that you 
have received from on high? 

Pause, young man! Oh, pause ere you sow 
the seeds of dissipation and lewd pleasures ; for 
there cometh a time to reap, and will it avail you 
anytbing to gather into your granary bad health, 
bad worals, and a burdened soul? Do you sup- 
pose that looking on this picture that your father 
will be pleased, or the motber that loves you 
will be joyful, or that your sister will be satisfied 
that your life is as it should be? No! they will 
feel ashamed of you—you with all these godlike 
attributes reaping from the seeds of debauchery 
and crime the fruits that sooner or later spring 
from them, leaving a man upon the highway of 
life a wretched, broken-down being both in body 
and soul. Young men, sow not such evil seed, 
lest you reap the harvest of death. 

It is asad picture to seea mother, who loves 
her daughters as she loves her own existence 
sowing within their minds seed which too often 
causes misery thronghout their after-life. In- 
stead of teaching her children the laws of human 
life, and building up their moral characters as 
men do build a mansion, little by little, she 





teaches them the fashions of this worldly life 
and how to be gay rather than how to be good, 
and allows them to read miserable trash that 
fires their young imaginations, and makes them 
think of things that their minds at so early an 
age are not capable of properly receiving ; things 
that should only be learned by experience and 
contact with the world—if, in fact, they should 
ever be learned at all. I have known many a 
promising young girl to go down to the grave 
prematurely—a poor victim to her mother's sys- 
tem of education, while the mother said that it 
was the will of God that her child should die all 
in her beauty and in her youth. 

Ah! mother, you mistake. It was not the will 
of God that your darling should die so young. 
You were not carrying out God’s will when you 
implanted in your girl’s mind the seeds which 
bring forth poor fruit; for the world is well 
stocked with good seed, and you are strictly 
accountable that you implant it within the 
minds of your children, so that they may be 
able to receive the light of righteousness. Oh! 
when will mothers plant within the bosoms of 
their children the seeds of righteousness, godli- 
ness, benevolence, and love? When they do, 
there will be a better world, and fewer souls 
will be in danger of the dreadful valley of death. 

We are all liable to do wrong. We are all,I 
am sorry to say, liable to sow seed whose gath- 
ering is not profitable ; but we can do better; 
the world is moving in more ways than one. We 
can all improve; we shall all, I trust, improve. 
God grant that we may sow seed in this life that 
will yield a harvest fit to be gathered into the 
granary of the Lord! E. 8. ©. 


ee 


THANE-OFPERINGS. 


Wry are the days of offering thanks by tokens 
past? Has the world less to be grateful for than 
of old? Has it now less abundant stores of 
wealth, so that a minister’s salary promptly paid, 
and a few dollars occasionally to foreign missions, 
are all God requires of his creatures? Why 
are there none now who recognize the duty of 
frequently dedicating a portion of their posses- 
sions to the Giver of all earthly prosperity? 
Not an offering of the biind and the halt—value- 
less to us—but a choice from the first and best 
that we possess. 

What we possess does not mean merely our 
money or worldly possessions, alttuugh these 
should also yield a thank-offering. But heart 
offerings laid upon God’s altar are always most 
precious and acceptable ; and of each soul-gift 
by Him bestowed should He receive offerings of 
their first best fruits. 

O thou to whom God mayest have given 
power and influence, does its exercise bring the 
brightest gems to God’s treasury or thine? 

And thou of ready, eloquent speech, are thy 
best words breathed thankfully on bended knee 
to God, or spoken to thy feliow-man for thine 
own glory? 

And thou, the music of whose voice raised in 
song can wake visions of angels to the raptured 
listener, do thy sweetest notes rise oftenest to thy 
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Maker’s praise with devoted heart, or waken 
melody to please mere mortals? 

And thou of the poet pen, are thy most burn- 
ing words tributes to thy Lord, or are they bind- 
ing laurels only on thine own brow, or heaping 
offerings at an earthly shrine? 

Parent, blest in thy household treasures, doth 
thy heart with wealth of love give greater devo- 
tion to thy God or to thy home-idols ? 

Beating. human hearts everywhere, each with 
peculiar gift, dues God receive the choicest por- 
tion? Because thy gifts may not be brilliant, 
nor tby station high, none the less is thy offering 
required and acceptable. Shrinking, humble- 
hearted one, sayest thou, I have nothing fitting to 
offer God? Say not so. He hath given thee 
what is fitting, and asketh nothing thou dost not 
possess. Give Him thy heart’s first purest faith 
and trust ; and sacred will the offering be held 
in heaven; and its Ruler will say to thee: 
« Thon hast been faithful in a few things ; I will 
make thee ruler over many.” 

And now to thee, my unwortby soul, I turn 
with thine own words; have they no teachings 
for thee? and hath a chosen offering from all 
thy blessings been ever sent heavenward? Oh, 
conscious heart! well mayest thou quail in con- 
viction and abasement. Well mayest thou know 
that He who guideth thee is ever merciful ; and 
knowing thy mercy, Lord, and enjoying thy 
blessings, should my words go forth to others, 
and not speak of Thee? No, surely no. There- 
fore, striving to choose well of the thoughts Thou 
enablest me to write, I lay before thee my feeble 
offering. BERTBHA. 


On Psochologn. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 














SPONTANEOUS CLAIRVOYANCE. 


Tus following curious narrative describes one 
of those interesting cases of the spontaneous de- 
velopment during the natural state, or what 
seems to be such, of a power analogous to that 
we see manifested during mesmeric trance, and 
with regard to the existence or even the possi- 
bility of which the greatest skepticism is mani- 
fested. The high moral character and unim- 
peachable veracity of Heinrich Zschokke, in 
whose most attractive ‘‘ autobiography’ it ap- 
pears, give ita claim upon our attention which 
similar accounts do not always possess. 

Zschokke denominates the remarkable faculty 
called into exercise in such cases, ‘‘ inward 
sight,” and remarks, ‘‘I am almost afraid to 
speak of this, not because I am afraid to be 
thought superstitious, but that I may thereby 
strengthen such feelings in others; and yet it 
may be an addition to our stock of soul-expe- 
riences, and therefore I will confess.’’ He pro- 
ceeds : 

“* It has happened to me sometimes on my first 
meeting with strangers, as I listened silently to 
their discourse, that their former life, with many 





trifling circumstances thcrewith connected, or 
frequently some particular scene in that life, has 
passed quite involuntarily, and as it were dream- 
like, yet perfectly distinct, before me. 


‘* During this time I usually feel so entirely 
absorbed in the contemplation of the stranger 
life, that at last I no longer see clearly the face 
of the unknown, wherein I undesignedly read, 
nor distinctly hear the voices of the speakers, 
which before served in some measure as a com- 
mentary to the text of their features. For a 
long time I held such visions as delusions of the 
fancy, and the more so as they showed me even 
the dress and motions of the actors, rooms. fur- 
niture, and other accessories. By the way of 
jest, I once, in a familiar circle at Kirchberg, re- 
lated the secret history of a seamstress, who had 
just left the room and the house. I had never 
seen her before in my life; people were aston- 
ished, and laughed, but were not to be persuaded 
that I did not previously know the relations of 
which I spoke ; for what I had uttered-was the 
literal truth. 

‘*T on my part was no less astonished that m 
dream-pictures were confirmed by the reality. 
became more attentive to the subject, and, when 
propriety admitted it, I would relate to those 
whose life thus passed before me the subject of 
my visions, that I might thereby obtain con- 
firmation or refutation of it. It was invariably 
ratified, not without consternation on their part.? 
I fnyself had less confidence than any one in this 
mental juggling. So often as I revealed my 
visionary gifts to any new person, I regularly 
expected to hear the answer—‘ It was not so.’ 

‘**T felt a secret shudder when my auditors re- 

plied that it was true, or when their astonish- 
ment betrayed my accuracy before they spoke. 
Instead of many, I will mention one example, 
which pre-eminently astounded me. One fair 
day, in the city of Waldshut, I entered an inn 
= Vine) in company with two young student- 
‘oresters ; we were tired with rambling through 
the woods. We supped with a numerous society 
at the table d’héte, where the guests were mak- 
ing very merry with the peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities of the Swiss, with Mesmer’s Magnetism, 
Lavater’s Physiognomy, etc. One of my com- 
panions, whose national pride was wounded by 
their mockery, begged me to make some reply, 
particularly to a handsome young man who sat 
opposite us, and who had allowed himself extra- 
ordinary license. 

“This man’s former life was at that moment 
presented to my mind. I turned to him, and 
asked whether he would answer me candidly if I 
related to him some of the most secret passages 
of his life, I knowing as little of him personally 
as he did of me? That would be going a little 
further, I thought, than Lavater did with his 
Physiognomy. He promised, if I were correct in 
my information, to admit it frankly. I then re- 
lated what my vision had shown me, and the 
whole company were made acquainted with the 
private history of the young merchant: his 
school years, his youthful errors, and lastly, 
with a fault committed in reference to the 
strong-box of his principal. I described to him 
the uninhabited room, with whitened walls, 
where, to the right of the brown door, on a 
table, stood a black money-box, etc. A dead 
silence prevailed during the whole narration, 
which I alone occasionally interrupted by in- 
quiring whether I spoke the truth. The startled 
young man confirmed every particular, and even 
what I had scarcely expected, the last-men- 
tioned. 

**Touched by his candor, I shook hands with 
him over the table, and said no more. He asked 





* “* What demon inspires you? Must I again believe 
in possession ?’ exclaimed the spiritual Johann von 
Riga, when, in the first hour of our acquaintance, I re- 
lated his past life to him with the avowed object of jearn- 
ing whether or no I deceived myself. We speculated 
long = the enigma, but even his penetration could not 
solve it. 





my name, which I gave him, and we remained 
together talking till past midnight. He is prob- 
ably still living !’’ 

Any explanation of this phenomenon, by means 
of the known laws of the human mind, would, 
in the present confined state of our knowledge, 
assuredly fail. We therefore simply give the 
extraordinary fact as we find it, in the words of 
the narrator, leaving the puzzle to be speculated 
on by our readers. Zschokke adds, that he had 
met with others who possessed a similar power. 

In gentle alternation of light and shade, years 
rolled over the head of the good philosopher. 
He wrote copiously, and his works have enjoyed 
a degree of popularity few authors can boast of. 
He was, .moreover, intrusted with many civil 
offices by the Swiss government, only one of 
which he consented to be paid for, and that 
yielded scarcely $250 per annum. 


—— +P oe” 


RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENTS AND 
INSANITY. 


Tue recent annual report of the superintendent 
of the Canadian Insane Asylums contains, among 
other interesting matters, a tabular statement 
showing the number of inmates of the asylumns 
furnished by the leading churches of the Province. 
The figures stand thus : 


Members. 
Church of Rome, one lunatic for every........... 626 
English Church “ ” © © .deenesboaape 657 
Presbyterian Ss mB essal a. 719 
Methodists a ad © aeteane $12 


This table should correct the impression, which 
obtains in some quarters, that revivals of religion 
and earnest religious experiences are conducive 
to insanity. The Methodist Church, in which 
these most abound, furnish the least comparative 
percentage of the insane; while the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is the most carefully 
wedded to formal and ceremonial worship, fur- 
nishes the largest percentage. The report shows 
conclusively, what the most careful observers 
have long believed, that while great religious 
excitements may sometimes lead to insanity, 
they more frequently act as a preventive, proving 
a safety-valve to many a constitution. The re- 
port might have urged, if it had considered the 
question in all its bearings, that troubled con- 
sciences have much to do as causes of mental 
derangement ; that earnest, practical piety—that 
which is accompanied by the richest testimonies 
of the Spirit—brings quict to the conscience and 
peace to the soul ; and, therefore, that such piety 
—and, more remotely, the services which lead to 
it—must exert a most salutary influence upon 
the mental constitution. —Christian Advocate. 

A well-put statement, and, so ‘ar as it goes, a 
satisfactory one ; but in justice to Catholics and 
Churchmen, it should be added that it is only the 
more highly organized, those in whom the men- 
tal or nervous temperament predominates, who 
gocrazy. The dull, the stupid, and the ignorant 
seldom become insane, save from dissipation, 
starvation, or close confinement. Ordinarily, the 
brighter intellects, and those of vivid imagina- 
tions—not the most devotional—are most liable 
to this infirmity. 













































































Fre. 1.—Dracram. 








“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


TIME (33)—Fr. Temps.—A particular period or part of 
duration, whether past, present, or fature.— Webster. 
The special faculty of Time seems to give the power 
of Judgimy, time, and of intervals of duration in general. 
By givi@g the perception of measured cadence, it ap- 
pears toe one source of pleasure in dancing. It is es- 
sential in music and versification.— Combe. 
Locatton.—The organ of this faculty is situa- 
ted just above the middle of the eyebrow (33, 
fig. 1), and between Locality and Tune. 
Foxction.—“ We have found,” Mr. Combe says, 
“the organ largely developed in those who show 
an intuitive knowledge of the lapse of minutes 
and hours, so as to name the time of the day with- 
out having recourse to the clock; and also in 
those who perceive those minuter divisions, and 
their harmonious relations, which constitute 
rhythm, and who, when they apply the tact to 
music, are called good timists—a distinct power 
from that of the mere melodist, and often want- 
ing in him; while it is matter of the common- 
est observation, on the other hand, that this sens- 
ibility to rhythm, called time, is marked in those 
who have a very moderate perception of melody. 
Such persons are invariably accurate dancers, ob- 
serving delicately the time, though indifferent to 
the melody of the violin. We have made many 
observations, both in persons who have Time and 
Tune large, and in those who have only one of 
them in large endowment, and we have never 
found the manifestations fail. Very lately we 
were struck with the uncommon prominence of 
the organ of Time in a whole family of young 
people, and inquired whether or not they danced 
with accuracy, and loved dancing? We were an- 
swered, that they did both in a remarkable de- 
gree ; and, as we lived near them for some weeks, 
we observed that dancing was a constant and fa- 
vorite pastime of theirs even out of doors. Their 
danciog-master informed us, that the accuracy of 
their time exceeded that of any pupils he had 








ever taught. There was thus evident in these 
young persons an intense pleasure in accurate 
rhythmical movements.” 

ILLustRative ExampLrs.—Individuals are oc- 
casionally met with who estimate the lapse of 
time so accurately that they are able to tell the 
hour without having recourse to a timepiece. An 
illiterate Highlander, who was long in the service 
of Sir G.S. Mackenzie as a plowman, could tell 
the hour of the day with great exactness, and also 
the time of high water, although he resided seven 
miles from the sea. Sir George had not become 
acquainted with Phrenology at the period of this 
man’s death. 

Time ty Antats.—The lower animals seem to 
be endowed with the power of perceiving and 
appreciating intervals of time. Mr. Southey, in 
his Omniana, relates two instances of dogs who 
had acquired such a knowledge of time as would 
enable them to count the days of the week. He 
*“My grandfather had one which trudged 
two miles every Saturday to cater for himself in 
the shambles. I know another more extraordi- 
nary and well-authenticated example. A dog 
which had belonged to an Irishman, and was sold 
by him in England, would never touch a morsel 
of food wpon Friday. The same facnity of rec- 
ollecting intervals of time exists, though in a 
more limited extent, in the horse. 

TUNE (34)—Fr. Tonalité. — Sound, note, tone; a 
rhyth.aical melodious series of musical tones for one 
voice or instrument, or any number of voices or instru- 
ments in unison, or two er more such series, forming 
parte in harmony.— Webster. 

This faculty (Tune) gives the perception of melody. It 
bears the eame relation to the ears which the organ of 
Coloring does to the eyes. The auditory apparatus re- 
ceives the impressions of sounds, and is agreeably or 
disagreeably affected by them ; but the ear has no recol- 
lection of tones, nor does it judge of their relations. 
The latter is the office of the organ of Tune.— Combe. 
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between any two notes, and mark the difference 
of their heads. The superior development of the 
former will be perceptible at a glance, as in figs. 
3 and 4. 

Fonction.—The faculty gives the perception of 





Fre. 4. 


Fie. 3. 


melody ; but this is only one ingredient in a ge- 
nius for music. Time is requisite to give a just 
perception of intervals ; Ideality, to communicate 
elevation and refinement ; and Secretiveness and 
Imitation, to produce expression ; while Construc- 
tiveness, Form, Weight, and Individuality are ne- 
cessary to supply mechanical expertness—quali- 
ties all indispensable to a successful performer. 
Even the largest organ of Tune will not enable 
its possessor to play successfully on the harp, if 
Weight be deficient ; the capacity of communi- 
cating to the string the precise vibratory impulse 
necessary to produce each particular note will 
then be wanting 

Iutustrative Exampies.—Dr. Gall mentions 
that he had examined the heads of the most cel- 
ebrated musical performers and singers, such as 
Rossini, Catalani, etc., and found the organ prem- 
aturely large; and that the portraits and busts of 


| Haydn, Glick, Mozart, etc., also show it largely 


| developed. 


Location.—The organ of Tune is situated on | 


the side of the forehead just above the outer cor- 
ner of the eyebrow and next to Time (84, fig. 1). 
A great development of the organ enlarges the 
lateral parts of the forehead ; but its appearance 
varies according to the direction and form of the 
convolutions. Dr. Spurzheim observes, that, in 
Glick and others, this organ had a pyramidal 
form ; in Mozart, Viotti, Zamsteg, Dussek, Cres- 
centini, and others, the external and lateral por- 





Fie. 2.—VENERATION LARGE. 


tions of the forehead are enlarged, but rounded. 
Great practice is necessary to be able to observe 
this organ successfully ; and beginners should 
place together one person possessing a genius for 
music, and another who can scarcely distinguish 


I have examined the heads of Mad- 
ame Catalani and many eminent private musi- 
cians, and found the organ confirmed in every 
instance. Dr. Gall remarks further, that a great 
development is not to be expected in every ordi- 
nary player on a musical instrument. With a 
moderate endowment, the fingers may be trained 


| to expertness ; but when the soul feels the inspi- 


| ration of harmonious sounds, and the counte- 
| nance expresses that voluptuous rapture which 





thrills throngh the frame of the real musician, a 
large organ will never be wanting. 





Fic. 5.—VENERATION SMALL. 


The heads of Italians and Germans in general 
are broader and fuller at the situation of this or- 
gan than those of Spaniards, Frenchmen, and En- 
glishmen in general ; and musical talent is more 
common in the former than in the latter. The 
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Esquimaux are very deficient both in the talent 
and in the organ. 

Dr. Spurzheim mentions, that the heads and 
skulls of birds which sing, and of those which do 
not sing, and the heads of the different individu- 





Fie. 6.—PRAYERFULNESS. 


als of the same kind which have a greater or less 
disposition to sing, present a conspicuous differ- 
ence at the place of this organ. The heads of 
males, for instance, and those of females, of the 
same kind of singing birds, are easily distin- 
guished by their different development. 

It is a prevalent error in education, to perse- 
vere in attempts to cultivate musical talent 
where none is naturally possessed. Dr. Neil Ar- 
not speaks feelingly of the lamentable conse- 
quences of the ignorant prejudice ‘that in the 
present day condemns many young women, pos- 
sessed of every species of loveliness and talent 
fxcept that of note-distinguishing, to waste years 
of precious time in an attempt to acquire this tal- 
ent in spite of nature ; and yet, when they have 
succeeded as far aa they can, they have only the 
merit of being machines, with performance as 
little pleasing to true judges as would be the at- 
tempt of a foreigner, who knew only the alpha- 
bet of language, to recite pieces of expressive 
poetry in that language. Such persons, when 
liberty comes to them with age or marriage, gen- 
erally abandon the offensive occupation ; but ty- 
rant fashion will force their daughters to run the 
same course.” 

VENERATION (18)—Fr. Vénération, Religiosité.— 
The highest degree of respect and reverence; respect 
mingled with awe; a feeling or sentiment excited by the 
dignity or superiority of a person, or by sacredness of 
character, and with regard to place, by its consecration 
to sacred purposes.— Webster. 

The faculty of Veneration produces the sentiment of 
reverence in general ; or an emotion of profound respect 
on perceiving an object at once great and good. It is the 
source of natural religion, and of that tendency to wor- 
ship a superior power which manifests itself in almost 
every tribe of men yet discovered. The faculty, how- 
ever, produces merely an emotion, and does not form 
ideas of the object to which adoration should be directed. 
— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Veneration is situated 
in the middle of the coronal region (18, fig. 1), 
between Benevolence and Firmness. Fig. 2 shows 
it large, and fig. 5 small. 

PuystoGvomicaL Sians.—Sir Charles Bell says, 
“ When rapt in devotional feelings, when all out- 
ward impressions are unheeded, the eyes are 
raised by an action neither taught nor acquired. 





Instinctively we bow the body and raise the eyes 
in prayer, as though the visible heavens were the 
seat of God. In the language of the poet— 
Prayer is the upward glancing of the eye, 
When none but God is near. 
‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,’ the 
Psalmist says, ‘from whence cometh my help.’ ” 

‘The natural language of this faculty,” Mr. 
Combe says, “ carries the head upward in the di- 
rection of the organ. The voice is soft, subdued, 
reposing, and adoring. The greatest difference is 
perceptible in the tones and manner of prayer of 
clergymen in whom the organ is large, compared 
with those in whom it is small; there is a soft 
breathing fervor of devotion in the former, and a 
cold reasoning formality in the latter. 

Founcrion.—“ This faculty, when unenlightened, 
may lead to every kind of religious absurdity, as 
worshiping beasts and stocks and stones. The 
negroes, American Indians, and even the Hindoos, 
have a poor intellectual development compared 
with Europeans, and their superstitions are more 
gross. Socrates did not assent to the popular re- 
ligious errors of the Greeks, and in the ancient 
busts of him he is represented with a splendid 
forehead. 

“It is large also in the negroes, who are ex- 
tremely prone to superstition. 

“Tt has been objected, that, if an organ and fac- 
ulty of Veneration exist, revelation was unne- 
cessary. But Dr. Gall has well answered, that 
the proposition ought to be exactly reversed ; for 
unless a natural capacity of feeling religious emo- 
tion had been previously bestowed, revelation 
would have been as unavailing to man as it would 
be to the lower animals ; while if a more general 
sentiment of devotion, or an instinctive, but 
blind, tendency to worship, which Veneration 
truly is, was given, nothing was more reasonable 


Fie. 7.—Francrs Paris. 


than to add instruction how it ought to be di- 
rected. 

“But although religion is undoubtedly its no- 
blest end, Veneration has also objects and a wide 
sphere of action in the present world. It pro- 








duces the feeling of deference and respect in gen- 
eral, and hence may be directed to every object 
that seems worthy of such regard. In children, 
it is a chief ingredient in filial piety, and produ- 





Fie. 8.—BRUNEL. 


ces that soft and almost holy reverence with 
which a child looks up to his parent as the author 
of his days, the protector of his infancy, and the 
guide of his youth. A child in whom this organ 
is small, may, if Benevolence and Adhesiveness 
are large, entertain great affection for his parent 
as a friend ; but in his habitual intercourse there 
will be little of that deferential respect which is 
the grand feature of the mind when the organ is 
large. Children who are prone to rebellion, re- 
gardless of authority, and little attentive to com- 
mand, will generally be found to have Self-Esteem 
large and this organ proportionally deficient. 

“ Veneration leads to deference for superiors in 
rank as well as in years, and prompts to the rev- 
erence of authority. The organ is generally 
largely developed in the Asiatic head, and the 
tendency to obedience is strong in the people of 
that quarter of the globe. Indeed, the hereditary 
slavery which has descended among them through 
so many generations, may be connected with the 
prevalence of this disposition. 


Iuustrative Exampies.—“ A lady who is in the 


| habit of examining the heads of servants before 


| abusive when her conduct was censured. 





hiring them, informed me, that she has found, by 
experience, that those in whom Veneration is 
large are the most deferential and obedient, and 
that one with large Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness and small Veneration became angry and 
This 
oecurred even although Love of Approbation and 
Conscientiousness were both large ; but the pas- 
sion speedily subsided, and was followed by self- 
reproach and repentance. If Veneration also 
had been large, it would have produced that in- 
stinctive feeling of respect which would have op- 
erated as instantaneously as Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, and restrained the ebullitions. 

“ Nothing is more common in the hospitals for 
the insane, says Pinel, than cases of alienation 
produced by devotional feelings excessively ex- 
alted, by conscientious scruples carried to preju- 
dicial excesses, or by religious terror, As this 
kind of insanity, says Dr. Gall, is often present 
without derangement of the other faculties, phy- 
sicians ought to have inferred that it is connected 
with disease of a particular part of the brain. 
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He and Dr. Spurzheim saw, in the hospital of Am- 
sterdam, a patient who was tormented with the 
idea that he was compelled to sin, and that he 
could not possibly be saved. In him the organ 
of Veneration was very largely developed. Ina 
priest who despaired of salvation, and in another 
patient who had the confirmed idea that he was 
condemned to eternal punishment, the organ was 
also very large. A woman, named Elizabeth 
Lindemann, was brought to Dr. Gall. At the 
first glance he perceived that she possessed this 
organ in an extraordinary degree ; she continued 
standing before him lifiing her eses from time 
to time to heaven, and indicating by all her ges- 
tures, sadnessand anguish. From her youth she 
had been excessively addicted to prayer.” 

Veneration is uoiformly large in clergymen 
who have selected their profession from a love of 
it. Itis generally larger in the female bead than 
in the male ; and women are m»re obedient and 
prone to devotion. Our likeness of the pious 
priest, Francis Paris (fig. 7), furnishes a good il- 
lustration of the predominance of this organ and 
its natural language. 

VITATIVENTSS (©).—Tenacity of life; resist- 
ance to death; love of existence as such; dread of anni- 
hilation ; love of life, and clinging tenaciously to it for 
its own sake.—Self-ustructor. 

Location. —The organ of this faculty 13 located 
just bebiod the ear and below Combativeness (E, 
fig. 1). 

Thre is a remarkable difference among men in 
regard not only to tbe love of life and the dread 
of death, but to the actual hold upon life. Some 
yield readily to disease, and resign themselves 
to die with little reluctance, while others struggle 
with the u'most determination against death, and 
by the power of the will often recover from a 
sickness ‘hat would quick!y prove fatal to anoth- 
er with the same degree of constitu ion and vital 
power, but lacking this faculty of resistance to 
death. This difference is believed, on the evi- 
dence of thousand: of observations, to be due to 
the d fferent degrees of deve’opment of a funda- 
mental facal'y which we call Vitativeness. It is 
not recognized by the European writers on Phre- 
no.ogy. 

WEIGHT (27).—The quality of being heavy; the 
property of bodies by which they tend toward the center 
of the earth; gravity.— Webster. 

There seems to be no analogy between the weight or 
resi~tance of bodies and their other qualities. They 
may be of all forms, sizes, and colors, and yet none of 
these features would necessarily imp'y that one was 
heavier than the other. This quality, therefore, being 
distinct from all others, we can not logically refer the 
cognizance of it to any of the faculties of the mind 
which judge of the other attributes of matter; and, as 
the mental power undonbtedly exists, there appears rea- 
eon to conjecture that it may be connected with a special 
organ.— Combe. 

Locatiox.—The organ of We'ghtis located on the 
superciliary ridge, about one third of its extent 
from the root of the nose (W, fig. 1). When large, it 
sometimes depresses the eyebrow at that point, 
as may be seen in our likeness of Brunel (fig. 8). 

Foxctios —Persons who find great facility in 
judging of momentum and resis ance in mechan- 
ics, are observed to possess tke paris of the brain 
lying nearest to the organ of Size largely devel- 
oped. Statics, or that branch of mathematics 
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from gravity, probably belongs to it. Persons 
in whom Individuality, Size, Weight, and Locality 
are large, have generally a talent for engineering 
and those branches of mechanics which consist 
in the application of forces ; they delight in steam- 
engines, water-wheels, and turning-lathes. The 
same combination occurs in persons distinguished 
for successful execution of difficult feats in skat- 
ing, in which the regulation of equilibrium is 
Constructiveness, when 
Weight is small, leads to rearing still fabrics, ra- 
ther than to fabricating working machinery. 

Mr. Richard Edmonson, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, mentions that a great number of observa- 
tions have led him to the convic'‘on that this or- 
gan gives the perception of perpéndicularity. 
Workmen who easily detect deviations from the 
perpendicular possess it large ; while those who 
constantly find it necessary to resort to the plumb- 
line have it small, and vice versa. 

ILLostratTive ExaMpLes.—Mr. S'mpson publish- 
ed in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal (vol. 
ii. p. 412) an interesting and ingenious essay on 
this organ, in which he enumerates a great num- 
ber of examples in proof of its functions. It is 
large, says he, in Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Brewster. Sir 
James Hall, Sir George Mackenzie, Professor Les- 
lie, and in Mr. Jardine and Mr. Stevenson, two 
eminent eagineers. “ We have late!y seen,” he 
continues, “* Professor Farish, of Cambridge, who 
manifests a high endowment of mechanical skill, 
and has the organ large; as has Mr. Whewell, of 
the same university, who has written a work of 
merit on thesamesubject Ina visit welately made 
to Cambridge. we saw much that was interesting 
in regard to this organ. Professor Farish’s son 
inherits the mechanical turn and the organ. We 
saw both the statue and bust of Sir Isaac Newton, 
by Roubilliac. The bust was a likeness taken in 
the prime of his years, and in it the knowing or- 
gans are still more prominent than in the statue.” 

Branel, ihe great engineer of the Thames Tun- 
ne} (fig. 8), possessed a remarkable development 
of Weight 


————» + 


Resempcances.—A writer in the Round Table, 
in tracing resemblances in the animal kingdom, 
says: ‘Strolling up Broadway of a pleasant 
afternoon, we have met apes, bulls, sheep, goats, 
froga, dover, wolves, poodles, mastiffs, lizards, 
swans. bears, mice, leopards, cham» leons, eagles, 
pigs, opo-suma, peacocks, came}s, squirrels, and 
other counterparis of the animal kingdom, dis- 
guised in human forms and arrayed after the 
manner of human kind. To one thoroughly 
imbued with this branch of physiognomy, the 
multitude affords a constant study.” 

Of course, man combines in himself all the 
qualities of all the animals. It requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to see something of the 
pig in most human beings. So, too, we may see 
something of the saint, but more of the sinner— 
for most men have bad habits, besetting sins, 
and are perverted. Reader, where do you stand? 
In this great human menagerie, what animal do 
you most resemble? Are you like a dove, or like 
adonkey? Like a stratting peacock, or like a 
simple goose? Look in the mirror and classify 
yourself. Our “ New Plysiognomy” will explain 
the whole subject. 





DOUBLE-CHIN.—ECONOMY. 


Mr. Epiror: In your Journat, under the head 
of “Signs of Character,” you say that a double- 
chin may be a sign of a “disposition to save ;” 
and I also see a note addressed to you by * Mary 
E.,” giving you the benefit of her thoughts on the 
subject. Now, I am deeply interes'ed in the 
subjects of Phrenology and Physiognomy, and 
anything pertaining to them, consequently I 
desire to do anything in my power toward their 
perfection. Since I saw the statement referred 
to, I have noticed all my acquaintances who have 
double-chins and those who have not, and I find 
a3 many persons who are remarkable for their 
economy as their double-chinned sisters, who 
ought not to possess a particle of “a desire to 
save,” if that “sign” is to be relied upon, for 
they have not even a suspicious crease in their 
ebins, or rather wxd:r their chins. 


Look at Jews Can you point out one Jew in 
ten with a double-chin? and yet they are so 
avaricious and grasping in general, that their 
name has become a by-word among us—“as 
rich as a Jew,” * as close as a Jew,” ete. 

Now, I do not mean to say that persons who 
have double-chins are not economical ; bu: I do 
think it can not be relied upon asa “ sign of a 
disposition to save,” or if so, they will be ~ few 
and far between.” If thin persons are to be 
admitted, fat people will possess a natural talent 
for it. 

And again, in the many romances which are 
constantly issuing from the press, do not their 
authors, when they want to introduce an old hag, 
who is supposed to be capable of bartering ever 
just and honorable principle for gold, invariably 
portray her as an old, thin, bony individual, 
with prominent, pointed chin, and other features 
to correspond—such as will suit the imagination 
of the reader? Now, if those authors were 
accustomed to meet with persons in daily life 
who have such characters as that old hag is sup- 
posed to have, with doub’e-chins, would they not 
describe her as having a very large one? and if 
they did not portray her with that style of chin 
(double). when such characters always had it, 
would their ideal suit the imagination of their 
readers ? 

I do not intend to bring my own chin into the 
present catalogue, but do simply state from 
personal experience as well as my observation. 

Mryxniz Moss. 
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E.srs—LaroGe and Smati.—AMr. Edi‘or: In the 
June number of the ParexoLogicaL Journat, in 
the department, “To Our Correspondents,” is a 
piece about “ Large Ears,” in which the writer 
speaks as though persons having large ears would 
be likely to steal! Now, as I have paid particu- 
lar attention to ears, and from observation am 
almost certain that large ears indicate generosity 
and small ears indicate closeness or stinginess, I 
thought I would give you the benefit of my ob- 
servations for the JournaL, if you choose. I have 
taught school a good deal, and have noticed chil- 
dren’s as well as adults’ ears, and have never 
known the feregoing to fail. I believe thick ears 
to indicate dull minds. A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Wwe 
Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in oue fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and t. eir belugs blend. —Thomson, 











THE SERVANT QUESTION. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 





BY MRS. GEORGE WASUINGTON WYLLYS. 





Economy in the department of domestic service 
is perhaps the worst application of that much- 
lauded virtue that can be made. It is no econ- 
omy ut all—it is extravagance in its most ruinous 
form. You save your carpets—you look careful- 
ly after the wear and tear cf furniture—you know 
to a fraction just how far it is advisable to use 
household implements; but when it comes to 
your own strength and nerve, you are as crimi- 
nally careless as if a new self could be purchased 
when the old one is worn out! 

For such weariness as comes to the overworked 
housekeeper there is no rest, “I can refresh my- 
self by a good night’s sleep,” is the argument 
often used and believed in. You can do nothing 
of the kind. Long, long before the physical 
strength gives way, the miod gets tired —the 
nerves jar like a harp out of tune, and all the 
Saratogas and White Mountains in the world, all 
the medicine and rest and recruitiog you can 
resort to, will be vain to restore the healthy tone, 
the vigorous elasticity of mind that you have 
literally thrown away from you! Are not these 
things worth pondering on, before thought comes 
too late? 

Our attention is sometimes called to the wonder- 
ful feats accomplished by notable New England 
farmers wives who rise long before dawn, bake, 
wash, brew, scour, keep the machinery of huge 
dairies in successful action, pursue every micro- 
scopic atom of dust out of their houses, dress 
handsomely, and after all the daily work ia done, 
sit down to earn pin-money at the needle. They 
regard a servant as a useless luxury; they do 
every “stroke of work” with their own brisk 
hands, and glory in their prowess and independ- 
ence! * There’s a woman for you!” says the ad- 
miring neighborhood. 

Yes—but look at her! At thirty she is an old 
woman—colorless, shriveled, worn. The hair, 
which should be her glory, is drawn away from 
the bald spots on her head into a mere wisp—the 
cheeks are fallen in, and the eyes are sharp and 
imperative. Her whole being is narrowed down 
into the treadmill circle of her daily work. The 
summer hours, jeweled with sunshine and odor- 
ous with sweet scents, are in her eyes but so 
many minutes out of which so much toil must be 
obtained, by hook or by crook! She has not an 
idea beyond the four walls of her farm-house 
home. Is this life? Or is it an existence not 
dissimilar to that of an omnibus horse or a day- 
laborer? We should call it fossilizing, not living! 

“ Better so than to be tormented with servants,” 
says the victim of a hireling household, with an 
instinctive yearning for freedom at almost any 
cost! But, between these two extremes, can we 
fiad no medium ? 

The United States of America are full of girls 
and women who want work. Why are they so 





slow to respond to this outcry of the age? Why? 
Ah, if we could once get to the root of this why, 
there would be a much more satisfactory under- 
standing in society. 

Here we come to the great mistake into which 
American girls are so upt to fall, when daily work 
for daily bread becomes with them a matter of 
urgent necessity. It is so difficult to overcome 
the false pride, the counterfeit humility in which 
they have been foolishly reared. They fancy it 


is “more genteel” to immure themselves in fac-. 


tories, book binderies, or close and reeking 
workrooms—to go out sewing, or to sit in their 
own cramped, ill ventilated apartments, stitching 
from day-dawn until ten or eleven o'clock at 
night, than to officiate as “ help” to a worn-out 
sister woman! And when factories, and school- 
rooms, and dress-makers’ sanctums, and milliners’ 
back parlors are all full, and there is nothing but 
a blank prospect of starvation before them, they 
would almost rather starve than enter a kitchen 
in a menial capacity. Alas! what an incompre- 
hensible channel some people’s pride flows in! 
Give the girl a kitcben of her own, and she will 
work in it until she is ready to drop ; but let the 
kitchen belong to somebody else, and the aspect 
of things is entirely different! 

Now, looking at the matter in a perfectly ab- 
stract point of view, why is it any more dignified 
to make a pudding for another woman than to 
make a dress for her? Why should it burt the 
pride more to stand before a range cooking Mrs. 
Jones’ dinner than to stand behind a counter and 
sell her two yards of ribbon? If she pays you 
well for your services, what does it matter whether 
they are rendered in a kitchen or in a milliner’s 
show-room ? 

“T would never become a servant girl!” says 
the free-born American damsel, with the spirit of 
her eighteen ‘: Fourths of July” in every word. 
No—nor need you become a mere servant girl. 
Do you suppose that the educated, refined mis- 
tress of a household would recognize no differ- 
ence between you and the half-alive Irish dowdy 
who has hitherto queened it in hall and kitchen ? 
I tell you, girls, you would be appreciated in this 
department of life, and that is what every woman 
likes to be! Lay aside the absurd misconstrac- 
tion you have put upon the idea of republican 
equality. Of course you are “as good as your 
mistress.” If she is a person of sense, she will 
not attempt to contradict the fact. Only, you 
are poor, and she is rich—you are strong, and 
she is weak. Make a fair exchange of the rela- 
tive good and evil of your positions, and try if 
you can’t form a comfortable partnership ! 

What a relief it would be to American house- 
keepers to have enterprising, thorough - going 
American girls, ** brisk as bees and neat as pinks,” 
in their kitchens and nurseries! The whole sys- 
tem of domestic service would be revolutionized 
—we should begin on a new platform? And why 
can not we have such a state of things? There 
is actually no reasonable “ why” to be adduced. 

And now, girls, we advise you to consider this 
question sensibly and at leisure. Is the certainty 
of a good home nothing? Are healthfal occupa- 
tion and compensation amply remunerative un- 


worthy of weighing in the balance agdinst your > 


fastidious scruples? It lies in your own hands to 





lift up the traditional degradation that obscures 
the position of domestic assistant, and to sur- 
round it with new influences and a nobler mean- 
ing. If you enter upon your occupation in the 
right spirit, you will not have only a mistress, but 
a grateful, appreciative friend ;-and your home 
will be no mere abiding-place, but an actual 
home in the highest sense of the word! 

Again we ask, Is it not worth while to sacrifice 
@ little false pride to enter upon such a position 
as this? Or do you prefer genteel starvation 
with consumption on one side and pestilence on 
the other, by way of body-guard ? 

Of course there will be petty drawbacks and 
irritating trials to be met and contended with; 
but show us the lot totally exempt from these! 
As long as we are human we must share the ills 
of humanity and grumble as little as we possibly 
can. 

Speaking from every-day experience, it is im- 
possible to make good servants ont of the aver- 
age material that is brought over to this country 
two or three times a week in the crowded steer- 
age of our emigrant ships. Of course there are 
exceptions, but these exceptions only make the 
general ignorance, stupidity, and indolence more 
apparent. Now the question is, Are our Ameri- 
can girls to stand by, unemployed, while we pay 
fabulous wages to people who are totally inca- 
pable of fulfilling the duties we expect from them? 

We wait for an answer dictated by prudence, 
wisdom, and common sense. May it be favorable 
to the hopes and wishes of those by whom the 
visitation of servants is more dreaded—and just- 
ly, too—than the visitation of cholera! The ser- 
vant question has haunted us long enough ; it is 
high time that it were definitively decided, at 
last. 

ee ee 


Voitame on Marriace.—Voltaire said: “The 
more married men you have, the fewer crimes 
there will be. Marriage renders a man more 
virtuous and more wise. An unmarried man is 
but half of a perfect being, and it requires the 
other half to make things right ; and it can not 
be expected that in this imperfect state he can 
keep the straight path of rectitude any more 
than a boat with one oar or a bird with one 
wing can keep a straight course. In nine cases 
out of ted, where married men become drunkards, 
or where they commit crimes against the peace 
of the community, the foundation of these acts 
was luid while ia a single state, or where the wife 
is, as is sometimes the cuse, an unsuitable match. 
Marriage changes the current of a man’s feelings, 
and gives him a center for his thoughts, bis affee- 
tions, and his acts. Here is a home for the entire 
man, and the counsel, the affections, the example, 
and the interest of his * better half’? keep him 
from erratic courses, and from falling into a 
thonsand temptations to which he would other- 
wise be exposed. Therefore, the friend to mar- 
riage is the friend to society and to his country.” 

{Whatever may be said of Voltaire’s theology, 
his statement on the marriage question is certainly 
correct. Statistics prove that a large majority 
of our criminals, States prison convicts, etc., are 
upmarried. Think of this, young men; and if 
you wish to escape all that is bad, try to form a 
life-partnership with a good woman, and you 
will be secure, and secured. Try it. But you 
must not drink.] ‘ 
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A LETTER TO THE CHILDREN. 


My Dear Youve Fruxps — Because I love 
you, and earnestly desire to do you good; be- 
cause [ want to comfort you in your sorrows, 
sympathize with you in your discouragements, 
and strengthen you in all right endeavors, my 
hand obeys the promptings of my heart, and 
writes this letter. 

I love you because you were made to be loved. 
I sympathize with you because I know that chil- 
dren have strugg'es that are not always under- 
stood by older people I want to strengthen 
you, for I know, though such knowledge gives 
me pain, that this world, beautiful as it is, has 


| 
| 


seen a dark, bad, ugly face transformed into a 
bright, pure, noble one by its owner changing a 


| wrong life for a right ope—a bad beart for a 


good one. 
Praying that God may love you and bless yon, 
may keep you from sin and temptation, and de- 


| liver you from all evil, I wm sincerely your 


many temptations, many dark ways, has much of | 


sin much that corrupts and defiles 
Not very many years separate me from child- 
hood, and I remember from my own experience 


that it is not always easy for a child to do right; | 


nor is it always easy to understand whai is right. 
But the easiest way is sometimes not the safest or 
the best way. Search your hearts, obey the dic- 
tates of conscience, ask God to help and guide 
you, and you will be able to find the right way. 

The trouble comes when you do what you 
know to be wrong. It may seem to you a very 
smal! offense—one that can not do much harm ; 
but I beg of you never to comfort yourselves in 
this way, for a small offense, if you know it to be 
wrong at all, is just as wrong as a great one. 

Try not to sbrink from doing right because it 
is sometimes hard. Do not be cowardly, bat 
learn to be brave and strong. The noblest 
bravery and the noblest strength is shown by 
one who does what he knows to be right, even 
though he is called a coward for it 

When | was a child I learned two little stanzas 
which have since helped me to do many hard 
things; and I copy them, hoping that they may 
be of as much benefit to you. 

* The duty that we owe, 
Yet hate or fear to meet, 
Will turn to gall and bitter woe 
The draught we deem most sweet. 
“ The duty we perform, , 
Though hard, if bravely done, 
Will pour a light through thickest storm, 
More blessed than the sun.” 


For the sake of your own happiness; for the | 


sake of the good you may do to others ; “and more 
than all, for the sake of Him who died for you, 
try always to do right. 

Be careful not to think impure thoughts. 
Banish them from your hearts, for impure 
thoughts will surely lead to bad deeds. Re- 
member that the “ pure in heart are blessed, and 
that they shall see God.”’ 

Do not be discouraged if you can not be as 
good as you wish to be all at once. God will 
bless the feeblest effort in the right direction, 
and if you only persevere He will crown it with 
snccess. 

If any of you are dissatisfied because you are 
poor and plain-looking, let me tell you bow to be 
rich and beautiful. Have a heart full of love 
and goodness, and a soul beautiful with the 
beauty of holiness, and you will be rich. Anda 
good heart and a beautiful soul will do more than 
all else in making a beautiful face. Indeed, I have 








friend, HOPE ARLINGTON. 
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MARRIAGE IN EGYPT. 


Wuew an Egyptian wants a wife, he is not al- 
lowed to visit the harems of his friends to select 
one, for Mohammed forbade men to see the face of 
any woman they could marry, that is to say, any 
besides their mother or sisters. A man is, there- 
fore, obliged to employ a “ khatbeb,” or match- 
maker, to find one for him, for which service of 
course she expects ‘* backsheesh’’—that is, pay- 
ment. The khatbeh, having found a girl, recom- 
mends her to the man as exceedingly beautiful, 
andeminently suitable to him. The father is then 
waited upon to ascertain the dowry he requires ; 
for all wives are purchased, as they were in pa- 
triarchal days. When Jacob had no money to 
pay for Rache!, he served her father seven years 
as an equivalent ; and, when duped, was obliged 
to serve a second term to secure his prize. (Gen. 
xxix.) Fathers still refuse to give a younger 
daughter in marriage before an elder shall have 
been married. The people of Armenia, in Asiatic 
Turkey, forbid a younger son to marry before an 
elder; and this is likewise the law of the Hindoos. 

PRICE OF A WIFE. 

The price of a wife varies from five shil- 
lings to fifteen hundred dollars. The girl may 
no: be more than five or six years old, but, what- 
ever her age, two thirds of the dowry is at once 
paid to the fatber, in the presence of witnesses 
The father then, or bis representative, says, ‘I 
betroth to thee my daughter,” and the young man 
responds, “I accept of such betrothal.” Unless 
among the lower classes, the father expends the 
dowry in the purchase of dress, ornaments, or fur- 
niture for the bride, which never become the 
property of her husband. Even when betrothed, 
the intercourse of the parties is very restricted. 
The Arabs will not allow them to see each other ; 
but the Jews are not quite so stringent. The be- 
trothals often continue for years before the man 
demands his wife; thus, ‘‘Samson went down 
and talked to the woman,” or espoused ber, and 
“ after a time, he returned to take her.” 

AGE TO MARRY, IN EGYPT. 

Girls are demanded at the age of ten, and be- 
tween that and sixteen years ; but after sixteen 
tew men will seek them, and the dowry expected 
is then proportionably low. 

EARLY MATURITY. 

Girls in Egypt are often mothers at thirteen 
and grandmothers at twenty-six ; and in Persia 
they are said to be mothers at eleven, grandmo- 
thers at twenty-two, and past child-bearing at 
thirty. When a man demands his betrothed, a 
day is fixed for the nuptials, and for seven nights 
before he is expected to give a feast, which, how- 
ever, is furnished by the guests themselves. Thus 
one sends coffee, another rice, another sugar, etc. 
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THE FEAST. 

The principal time of this continued feast is 
the night before the consummation. The con- 
duct is intrusted to the “friend of the bride. 
groom.” (Johniii. 29.) About the middle of this 
day the bride arrives at the house, and retires to 
the harem, where she sits with her mother, sisters, 
and female friends. At the third or fourth watch 
of the night—three or four hours after sunset— 
the bridegroom, who has not yet gen his fair 
one, goes to the mosque to pray, accompanied by 
“ meshals,” or torches and lanterns, with music. 
Upon his return he is introduced to his bride, 
with whom, having g'vca her attendant a present 
to retire, he is left aloue. He then throws off her 
vail, and for the first time sees her face. If sat- 
isfied, he informs the women outside, who imme- 
diately express their joy by screaming “ Zugga- 
reet,” which is echoed by the women in the house, 
and then by those in the neighborhood. 


——2- 2 


GETTING MARRIED. 


Every young girl now-a-days expects to get a 
rich husband, and therefore rich men ought to be 
abundant. In the country, we admit, that girls 
are sometimes brought up with an idea of work, 
and with a suspicion that each may chance to 
wed a sober, steady, good-looking, industrious 
young man who will be compelled to earn by 
severe labor the subsistence of himself and fam- 
ily. There are not so many brought up with 
such ideas now, even in the country, as there 
used to be ; but there are some, and they conse- 
quently learn how to become helpmates to such 
worthy partners. But in town it is different. 
From the highest to the lowest class in life, the 
prevailing idea with all is, that marriage is to 
lift them at once above all necessity for exer- 
tion; and even the servant girl dresses and 
reasons as if she entertained a romantic confi- 
dence in her Cinderella-like destiny of marrying 
a prince, or, at least, of being fallen in love with 
and married by some wealthy gentleman, if not 
by some nobleman in disguise. 

This is why so many young men fear to marry. 


The young women they meet with are imbued 
with notions of marriage so utterly incompatible 
with the ordinary relations of life in their sta- 
tion ; they are so wholly inexperienced in the 
economy of the bousehold ; they have been 
taught, or have taught themselves, such a“ noble 
disdain” for all kinds of family industry; they 
have acquired such expectations of lady-like ease 
and elegance in the matrimonial connection, that 
to wed any one of them is to secure a life-long 
lease of domestic unhappiness, and purchase 
wretchedness, poverty, and despair. 

All this is wrong, and should be amended. 
Such fallacies do not become a sensible age nor 
a sensible people. Our grandfathers and moth- 
ers had more wisdom than this. The present age 
is much too fast a one in this respect. Let us 
sober down a little. Let every young woman be 


| taught ideas of life and expectations of marriage 


suitable to her condition, and she will not be so 
frequently disappointed. Should she be fortu- 
nate and wed above that condition, she may 
readily learn the new duties becoming to it, and 
will not have been injured by having possessed 
herself of those fitting a station below. Let her 
anticipate always a marriage with one in the 


| humbler walks in life; and then, should she 


happen to do better, her good fortune will be 
only the more delightful. J.J. M. 















































WRITING. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHONOGRAPHY, OR THE 
NATURAL LAW OF WRITING. 


**Custom’s the world’s great idol we adore, 
And knowing this, we seek to know no more; 
What education did at first conceive, 
Our ripened intellects confirm us to believe, 
The careful nurse and priest are all we need 
To learn opinions and our country’s creed. 
The parents” precepts early are instilled, 
And spoil the man while they instruct the child.” 
“Man is governed by certain natural laws. . There 
are natural laws of mind as well as of matter. 
Every thought and every act are either in har- 
mony with them, giving ease and naturalness of 
action, or in opposition to them, destroying that 
ease and naturalness. Any infringement upon 
natural law, whether mental, moral, or physical, 
detracts from the perfectness and facility with 
which an act might otherwise be performed. Any 
act or thought not in harmony with natural law 
works against man’s instincts, bis natural intui- 
tions, and serves as so much friction to retard his 
progress toward attaining the end desired. 
Thus far we have spoken in general terms; we 
will now proceed to apply these principles spe- 
cifically to the art of writing. 


NATURAL LAW OF WRITING. 

The natural law of writing is undoubtedly this, 
to represent every simple sound in the language 
made by one impulse of the voice, by a simple math- 
ematical sign made by one movement of the hand. 
Acting in accordance with this law, we claim that 
any person having the same amount of practice 
in writing as in speaking can write as rapidly as 
he can speak. This is sustained by physiological 
law, which will not allow with the same training 
the motor nerves in the different parts of the 
human body to contract and relax with different 
degrees of celerity. 

Every one who practices the common chirog- 
raphy is constantly violating the natural law of 
writing—is violating his natural instincts—work- 
ing against his own inclinations, and consequent- 
ly dwarfing himself in his attainments. The com- 
mon system of writing is a very unphilosophic 
and to a great extent an arbitrary one. It gives 
us but twenty-six characters with which to repre- 
sent forty-three sounds, and then endeavors to 
make up the deficiency by giving to each char- 
acter from one to six sounds. We have to make 
four movements of the hand on an average in 
forming each lettér of the alphabet; then when 
we take into consideration the frequency with 
which three and four letters are combined and 
have to be written to represent one sound, we 
can state, withont exaggeration, that for every 
sound represented in the common mode of writ- 
ing, we must make no less than five movements of 
the hand. The reader can easily demonstrate 
this fact by a careful analysis of a few words. 
One of the greate-t difficulties, and one which ap- 
pears well-nigh insuperable in the common or- 
thography, is that of spelling. No one, unless he 
be already familiar with a word, or has previ- 
ously seen it written or heard it spelled, can with 
any degree of certainty say how it should be 
written. 

Tt takes a life-time in which to become toler- 
ably familiar with the words of our language, 
violating as we do the natural law of spelling. 
The objections against the common chirography 
already named are sufficient to show that it is in 
& great measure arbitrary, and that a system of 


writing based upon more philosophical principles 
is needed. . F 7 F * 
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PHONOGRAPHY. 

Phonography is a system of writing founded on 
fact and tounded in truth, and with such a basis 
it can not be shaken. It is bused upon the nat- 
ural law of writing, using as it does a single char- 
acter made with one movement of the hand to 
represent a single sound, and spelling all words 
in accordance with na/ural principles, thus doing 
away with the necessity for all arbitrary rules, 
and making writing as easy and as rapid as speak- 
ing where the writer or speaker is equally skilled 
in each. Phonography when fully written, or 
having every sound fairly represented, requires 
butone fifth of the movements of the hand neces- 
sary in longhand, and consequently one can 
write it five times as fast when equally familiar 
with both ; in other words, if a person can write 
twenty-five or thirty words per minute in long- 
hand, he can write one hundred and twenty-five 
or one hundred and fifty per minute in phonog- 
raphy. 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


But it will be questioned whether phonogra- 
phers are able to attain to that degree of rapidity 
necessary to give expression to every sound ; and 
however learnedly we may write of the capacity 
of the system, we shall ever be met with the ques- 
tion, “ Is the inference that phonography can be 
written with full consonantal forms as rapidly as 
speech, sustained by the facts of experience ?” 

Were we not able to refer to the proficiency of 
reporiers for proof to sustain ourselves on this 
point, it might be considered as evidence con- 
clusive that our inference is unwarranted and 
that we claim too much. We have no doubt, as 
we have said, were one equally skilled in writing 
as in speaking, that he would be able to write 
legibly the sounds as rapidly as uttered. But 
phonography has never received a fair test of its 
capacity, for how rarely do we find a reporter 
who in the early years of childhood was instructed 
in phonography, and who for years in his youth 
was drilled in the formation of the phonographic 
characters and in their combination into words 
so as to write with ease and freedom, as is the 
case with one learning the common chirography! 
Where we do fiod such a reporter we find all our 
claims substantiated. It is this lack of study and 
practice in childhood that fully accounts for 
phonographers’ inability to write with full conso- 
nantal forms with the rapidity of speech. It is 
this lack of training at the right period which 
occasions the necessity for devising and using 
contractions and word-signs in order to secure 
the necessary rapidity. 

This is the real objectionable feature of the 
phonographic system, but happily it is the fault 
of the writer insiead of the system. Were it other- 
wise, we might profitably cast about for some 
better method. 

We are constantly met by the objection, that 
reporting phonography is not adequate to the 
necessities of the great mass of the people, as it 
is somewhat arbitrary, and in a great measure 
depends on memory. With respect to this ob- 
jection we may say that the best reporters use the 
fullest style of phonographic writing, and give 
full consonantai forms for nearly all words ; in- 
deed, many vocalize freely, thus complying with 
the demand made by the law of wriiing. Now, 
who are the best reporters but those who have 
practiced the longest? and why is it that those 
who have had the largest experience do not, in- 
stead of writing more fully, write more br@fly, 
and thus develop the resources of the system in 
the way of rapidity? The reason is obvious. 
There is no demand for sucha development ne- 
cessitated by the want of greater rapidity, while 
on the other hand the highest degree of legibility 
demands that all sounds be inserted. Besides, 
the more one practices the more intuitive become 
the movements of the hand, the greater the facility 
in committing the sounds to paper, and the less 
is the necessity for abbreviating. But the most 
obvious reason is, that writing contractedly is in 
direct violation of the natural law of writing 
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which demands that every sound be fully and 
fairly expressed ; hence, when we go in opposition 
to this law, the hand and the miod revolt as it 
were, instinctively, and the intuitive tendency is 
to write every sound. 

We appeal to the experience of every reporter 
in behalf of the truthfulness of our statement. 
There are none who do not at times find them- 
selves instinctively and unconsciously writing out 
the full consonantal forms instead of the most 
familiar word-signs. To those who claim that to 
write with the rapidity of speech, ove has in a 
great measure to trust to memory for the repre- 
sentation of words, we would reply, that to write 
the common style, one has to remember how «ach 
word is spelled, and that it therefore demands a 
muh greater exercise of the memory, for spelling 
in this case is almost entirely arbitrary, while in 
the other, it is perfectly natural and requires no 
exercise of that faculty. 


SYSTEMS COMPARED. 


Now with the burden of the objection standing 
against the common system and in favor ef pho- 
nograpby, we think the latier justly entitled to the 
consideration of all. : 

Phonography does away with all the inexp!- 
cabie mysteries and intricacies of the common 
orthography, such as giving to each let'er more 
sounds than one, representing the same sound by 
many diff rent letters, and representing one sound 
by a combination of two or more letters. People 
do not generally attach the importance to pho- 
nography which really belongs to it, and only take 
it up at a comparatively late period in life, and 
in a majority of cases never attain that familiarity 
with the system which is desirable. If in the 
early years of childhood persons were taught the 
art of phonographic writing. and year after year 
were drilled in it as they are in the oid chirog- 
raphy, we have no doubt that in the m»jority of 
instances wri‘ing with the rapidity of speech 
would be attained, and that without the use of 
arbitrary rules or special contractions. 

This system of writing being the natural one, 
and having no arbitrary rules either in writing or 
spelling, can therefore be the more readily learned 
and the sooner reduced to practice, while the 
ordinary chirography can only boast of rules for 
which no philologist has as yet given, or ever can 
give, even ashowofareason. Phonography does 
not demand the time nor the effort which it re- 
quires jor the mastery of longhand, and the 
benefits, how incomparably superior! The ar- 
bitrary system of longhand can never accomplish 
so much in the same amount of time as a more 
natural system in which the fingers have been 
“intuitively taugbt,” and we greatly doubt 
whether the art of verbatim reporting can be 
sooner acquired by loading the miad with special 
contractions and almost innumerable word-signs, 
in which a strict adherence to position is abso- 
lutely indispensable, than by practicing in accord- 
ance with the natural law of writing, giving full 
expression to the sounds. ° 

It is a fundamental principle in mechanics that 
‘“‘whatever is gained in power is lost in time,” 
and we believe the same principle is true when 
applied to phonograpbic writing. Whatever of 
speed is attained by the use of arbitrary principles 
is at an expense of time, and a positive detriment 
to legibility. 


PREJUDICES TO RE OVERCOME 

At the present day, amid the triumphs of science 
and the wonderful adaptation of the arts to the 
business of life, it is unnecessary to prove that 
the art of phonographic writing is a usefal one. 
The world has already conceded this. It has ad- 
mired its beauty, commended iis philosophy, 
eulogized its capabiliries, acknowledged its util- 
ity, and in a measure reduced it topractice. The 
mind of man is so organized that whatever is de- 
morstrated to be useful is accepted. This lies at 
the basis of man’s improvement, and is the found- 
ation of all true civilization and progress. But 
it should not be considered strange, rooted and 
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grounded as we are, by the practice of years, in 
the common style, having obtained such famili- 
arity and ease of mechauical execution, that we 
should possess prejudices strongly in favor of the 
old system, and exhibit feelings of disinclination 
or aversion against any other, even though it be 
a more natural and perfect one. This is the pre- 
judice which phonugrepby has to oppose, and 
which it is constantly undermining ; but a quarter 
of a century is not time enough in which to re- 
form the world of letters. Great and important 
chapges—those contemplating results universal— 
can not be achieved in a day. 


MEANS OF SUCCESS. 

We know of no branch of education so indis- 
pensable to the interests of the business world or 
£0 highly conducive to the progress of science and 
lireratuce as the artof shorthand writing. To the 
young, we could offer no better means of self- 
culture, improvement, and of consequent useful- 
ness, Itisa system based in nature. and there- 
fore easy in its attainment, and in its resnl's how 
wonderful! It is the art of writing brough* into 
close proximity with that ofepeaking. Itis time 
that all young persons preparing to engage in 
the busy scenes of life should avail themselves of 
phonograpby, and thus obtain one of the most 
powerlul agencies by which to secure success. 
Phonography emancipates mind and gives fu'l 
scope to the out-reach of never-ending thongbt, 
it relieves the hand from the complex quibbles of 
ambiguous Jonghand, and we might almost truth- 

Sully say— 
“Tt srrely is no Awman skill 
That works such miracles as these; 
No mor‘a! ocr performed 
Such feata with such consummate ease.” 

There is p'enty of labor for phonographic writ- 
ers to perform, and the more universal becomes 
the art the greater will be their demand, for we 
shall then the more clearly demonstrate to the 
world that “ time is money.” 


Se oo 
NAMES OF THE STATES. 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires why the States are 
called by their present names, and what are 
their derivations and meaning. The results of 
our investigations in this matter are the fol- 





lowing : 

Matxe—So called from the province of Maine, 
in France, in compliment to Queen Henrietta 
of England, who, it has been said, owned that 
province. Thisis the commonly received opinion. 

New Ilampsatre—Named by John Mason, in 
1639 (who with another obtained the grant from 
the crown), from Ilampsbire County, in England 
The former name of the domain was Laconia. 

Verwoxnr—From the French verd mont, or 
green mountain, indicative of the mountainous 
| mature of the State. This name was first officially 
recognized Jan. 16, 1777. 

Massacuvsetts—Indian name, signifying “the 
country about the great hills,” i. e., the “ Blue 
Hills.” 

Ruope Istaxp.—This name was adopted in 
1644 from the island of Rhodes, in the Mediterra- 
nean, because of its fancied resemblance to that 


island. 
Cowxecticct.—This is the English orthography 
of the Indian word Quon-eh-ta-cut, which signifies, 
*“ the long river.” 
New Yorr—Named the Duke of York, 
under color of title given him by the English 
\ crown in 1664. 
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Carteret, who was governor of the island of Jer- 
sey, in the British Channel. 

Penysytvanta—F rom Willixm Penn, the found- 
er of the colony. meaning “ Penn’s woods.” 

De.tawareE—Ia honor of Thomas West, Lord 
de-la-Ware, who visited the bay and died there 
in 1610. 

MaryrLanp—After Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I. of Eogland. 

Viretwia—So called in honor of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the “virgin queen,” in whose reign Sir 
Walter Raleigh made the first attempt to colorfze 
that region. 

Norta and Sourn Carouina were originally in 
one tract, called “ Carolana” after Charles LX. of 
France in 1504. Subsequently, in 1665, the name 
was altered to Carolina 

Georcia—So called in honor of George II. of 
Eagland. who established a colony in that region 
in 1732. 

Fiortpa.—Ponce de Leon, who discovered this 
portion of North America in 1512, named it Flor- 
ida in commemoration of the day he landed there, 
which was the Pasqnas de Flores of the Span- 
iards, or ** Feast of Flowers,” otherwise known 
as Easter Sund1y. 

ALaBamMa—Formerly a portion of Mississippi 
Territory, admitted into the Union as a State in 
1819. The name is of Indian origin, signifying 
“ here we rest.” 

Misstssirri—Formerly a portion of the prov- 
ince of Louisiana. So named in 1800 from the 
great river on its western line. The term is of 
Indian origin, meaning “ long river.” 

Lovtstana—From Louis XIV. of France, who 
for some time prior to 1763 owned the territory. 

Arkaysas—From “ Kansas,” the Indian word 
for “ smoky water,” with the French prefix “arc,” 
bow. 

Tennessee ---Indian for “ river of the big bend,”’ 
i. e., the Missizsiypi, which is its western bound- 
ary. 

Kentcucky—Indian for “at the head of the 
river.” 

Outo—From the Indian, meaning “ beautiful.” 
Previously applied to the river, which traverses a 
great part of its borders. 

Micutcan—Previously applied to the lake. the 
Indian name for a fish weir. So called from the 
fancied resemblance of the lake to a fish-trap. 

Ixptana—So called in 1802 from the American 
Indians. 

Int1xots—From the Indian “i!!iai,”’ men, and 
the French suffix “ ois,” together signifying “tribe 
of men.” 

Wisconstx—Indian term for a ‘ wild-rushing 
channel. 

Missovrt — Named in 1821 from the great branch 
of the Mississippi which flows througb it. Indian 
term meaning * muddy.” 

laga—From the Indian signifying ‘ the drowsy 
ones,’ 

Mrynesora —Indian for “ cloudy water.’ 

Catirornta—The nome given by Cortes, the 
discoverer of that region. He probably obtained 
it from an old Spani-h romance. in which an 
imaginary island of that name is described as 
abounding in gold. 

Orecox— According to some from the Indian 
oregon. ‘river of the west.’ Others consider it 
derived from the Spanish * oregano,” wild mar- 
joram, which grows abundantly on the Pacific 
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New Jersey—So called in honor of Sir George | coast. 
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THE DEAD. 
BY FRANCES LAMARTINE. 


WE wonder in our spirit where they are— 

The ones now passed from out the mortal form! 
We know that they have lived, and now are gone; 
But still, the shadows of those mystic realms 

Are voiceless, and the gulf of Death gives not 

A single sound to tell us where they are— 

The ones that once walked o’er the earth in robes 
Of flesh, and looked from out their mortal eyes 
Far, far across the surging sea of Time. 


We know there is a something deathless, that 


A something that is freed when Death doth still 
The mortal form ; a something that doth ‘scape 


Doeth bid deflance to the viewless power 

That binds the turf close o’er cach grassy tomb. 
We know the marble doors can no? shut in 

The unclogged souls, although the massivo gates 
Are locked and barred by silence solemn and 
Eternal! Aye! this much we know, and yet 
We often wonder to ourselves, and ask 

Our reason and our spirit where they are. 


We know they lived, and loved, and hated, too, 
Perhaps. We know they hurried round npon 

The busy stage of Life, and grasped cach change 
With eager hearts, and with bewildering hope 
And fear stood wondering what the next would be. 
We know they had their sorrows and their woes, 
Their trials, their temptations, too. We know 
They had their hours of joy, and drank from out 
The cup of happiness sometimes, though far 

More often from the cup of misery 

And woe, for this the Jot of mortals is, 

And this their doom on earth. We know they played 
The drama well, and then they passed away. 

They left to us hushed heart, pale brow, dim eyes; 
Cold fingers locked rpon a pulseless breast, 
Sealed lips; a casket of the rarest mold— 

But flown the spirit is—we know not where. 
This, then, it is, that puzzles us. We read 

Their burning thoughts traced out in lines of fire 
Upon the immortal page; we know their deeds; 
We feel their hopes, their fears; we take their strong 
Desires into owr hearts, and pray their prayers! 
With them we weep and langh, with them we love 
And hate ; and ere we realize they're not 

Beside us here, we look around to meet 

The love-giance from their watchful eyes; we reach 
Our arms to clasp their shadowy, viewless forms; 
We strive to press their phantom lips with lips 
Of clay; we listen for their footsteps in 

Our room ; we listen for their voices in 

Our solitary haunts, and in the stil! 

And quiet places where we love to dream ; 

We wait to feel their spirit-hands upon 

Our brow ; we linger for their fond caress, 

And tremb!e with a dream of unknown joy; 

We feel a happiness too high, too pure, 

For mortal to express; a joy too deep, 

Too holy far for language to describe ; 

The vail that hides eternity from tine 

Is almost torn away ; again we reach 

Our arms to fold the gone ones to our heart. 

The tear-drop glistens in our eyes, we come 

So near to those we can not sec. We fain 

Would epeat to them—our lips begin to move; 
Onur quick voice breaks the deathy stillness of 
Our soul; we startle like a frightened bird, 

And then the vision fades away fore’er. 





Again we feel alone / again we ask 

Onur heart, if, when their forms grew cold, they launched 
Their marble boats at Death's dark pier, and smled 
Away so far, across a sea so wide, 

That they can ne'er again return to earth; 

Again we wonder if they never hear 
Us when we call; again we wonder if } 
They never know the mystic longings of 

Our fettered soul; but all is mystery, 

And never, until God sees fit to break 

Earth's prison-bars that bind the spirit here, 

Can we determine where immortals dwell. 
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IDEALITY AND SUBLIMITY,. 


As from the charming little springs in nature's 
wilds gush forth the clear, cool, and sparkling 
waters, so from largely developed Ideality and 
Sublimity spring all our beautiful emotions, 
thoughts, expressions, actions, purity, taste, grace, 
refinement, polish, elegance, neatness, poetry, and 
a love of the grand, sublime, vast, endless, ter- 
rific, and that love of the beautiful, pure, and per- 
fect in all its forms—from the little bee, as with 
the music of his wings he softly alights upon the 
flowers of the morning. still decked and glisten- 
ing with those b: ight gems of nature, the pure and 
sparkling dewdrop, to the true poetry of man’s 
mind, with its grandeur, elegance, and purity; 
from the beauties of summer, with its birds and 
its flowers, its fruits and its skies, to man and his 
works, bis paintings, his oratory, and all the 
beauties of those among us who love their Maker 
and obey His laws. 

It is the organs of which we write that confer 
upon us those traits of character which perceive, 
imagine, conceive, and judge of the grand and 
the beautiful ; and as we look upon nature and 
perceive its grandness, vastness, and beauties, it 
is these faculties acting with Veneration that 
look up through nature to nature’s God. Wher- 
ever we are, upon the land or upon the sea, in 
the crowded streets of the city, or among the 
charming beauties of the country, we are still at 
that spring of nature, where we may drink of 
its beauties and satiate our thirst—for nature 
is before us, and how beautiful itis! ‘ Consider 
the lilies of the field how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these!” How full is the world 
of beauties! Take all else away, and we need 
but look upward to the skies that float above ; 
they are always grand, sublime, and beautiful. 
Observe the rainbow spanning the face of the 
heavens, in the home from whence the rain-drops 
are falling—how beautiful! How sublime a paint- 
ing from the pencil of God! Reader, ’tis but a 
sign to put us in mind of a merciful promise: 
obey His laws, and the beautiful works that He 
has made will still more brighter beam with 
grandeur and beauty sublime. The rainbow 
melts away, the storm-cloud passes by, and the 
sun’s bright beams smile upon lawn and meadow, 
upon garden and field ; the happy birds are seen 
patiently toiling and sweetly singing as they build 
their nests. The day has gone, another drop 
from the ocean of Time descends the falls of eter- 
nity, and the red clouds seem hastening to bid 
the sun farewell as he slowly sets ’neath the west- 
ern hills. All things are now at rest; the stars, 
one by one, shine forth— 

“ The midnight moon serenely smiles 
O’er nature's soft repose ; 
No lowering cloud obscures the sky, 
Nor ruffling tempest blows.” 
The very silence is grand, as upon the banks of a 
silent river the moonbeams’ gentle play upon the 
waters is watched. The silence now is inter- 
rupted ; a magnificent steamboat in all its beauty 
and sublimity glides slowly by with gracefulness 
of form and lighted lamps of many colors. It is 
upon a Western river. A century ago the same 








moon shone in all its brightness, the same stars 
were in the sky, but they shone upon vast forests 
where as yet but few white men had found their 
way. What a picture for the eye of mind to con- 
template would it be, could we in imagination 
distinctly p»int a bird’s-eye view of those sublime 
forests at such a time stretching away before us 
as far as the eye could reach, and all “ bathed in 
the moon’s pale light !”’ 
“ T hear the winds among the trees, 

Playing celestial symphonies: 

I see the branches downward bent, 

Like keys of some great instrument.” 

The rays of the beavenly orbs shone upon no 
steamboats—the floating monuments of civiliza- 
tion these. But upon those same waters silently 
floated the canoe of the red man ; and as he gazed 
upon the beauties and those scenes so full of sub- 
lime grandeur around him, he thinks of the great 
Author of them all. 

“Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God -n clouds and hears Him in th wind; 
Hi- soul proud sci+nce never taught 'o stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way.” 

So sublimely great is nature’s God, that the 
works that He has made partake in this respect of 
the greatness of their Author. The seeming little 
things are great. A drop of water the microscope 
reveals to us to be almosta little world of itself. full 
of life and vitality, creatures with brains, nerves, 
and hearts. “ Howsmall,” wesay, “they must be!” 
Small in size, it is true, but are they not greater for 
their very smallness? The sounding line of the 
mariner has brought up from ocean’s bed what 
appeared to be but simple clay, which, after dry- 
ing, its particles were so fine as to disappear in 
the pores and cracks of the skin when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers. Yet in this seeming simple 
clay all was life, for under the magnifying lenses 
of the microscope it is ascertained to be little 
shells, and these little shells inclose and protect 
from harm and danger a body within them that is 
full of life, looked upon by us as remarkably 
small ; yet we, compared with the bulk of the sun, 
are yet smaller. And there are beings in nature 
so small indeed, that through microscopes most 
powerful they can not be perceived. And there 
is grandeur and sublimity in al/ these things, and 
in all things that God has made for the benefit 
of man. 

“ Methinks it would seem quite impossible 
Not to love ali things in a world so full— 

Where the breeze warnles, and the eoft bland air 
Is music slumbering upon her instrument.” 

Ideality takes cognizance of the ideal and 
beautiful in nature and art, while Sublimity rec- 
ognizes the grand, vast, and sublime. The situa- 
tion of these organs is near the moral organs, 
and it is natural, especially if the latter organs 
are largely developed, to associate with the grand 
beauties of nature their great Author. Ideality 
refines and makes us purer, fills us with the ideal, 
and raises above everything thatis vulgar. Sublim- 
ity delights in the awful magnitude and grandeur 
of God's works, and delights to dwell upon such 
subjects as space and eternity, because of their 
wonderful vastness. The little child gazes up- 
ward to the blue sky above him, and wonders 
where the end of that clear blue may be; but the 
child only wonders, Man may reason upon the 
same subject, and he may direct his telescope far 





into those realms of space ; and he, like the little 
child, may ask, ‘“* Where is theend?” His reason- 
ing faculties tell him there is no end. And he is 
confounded, confused, bewildered at the magni- 
tude of God’s works—and after all, like the little 
child, can only wonder. The earth is only a 
speck compared with the size of the sun ; the sun 
is hardly more, compared with the magnitude of 
stars (what are they?) composing our cluster. 
And who can tell but what this cluster is but a 
speck compared to the immensity of bodies that 
float in the awful immensity of space which has 
no end and no lines of boundary—which is so 
boundless and great that even the eye of imagina- 
tion can penetrate into but a very little way? 
And yet God has made man, the most wonderful 
of his works, in His image, but a little lower than 
the angels. Reader, let us so live that we may 
deserve His mercy. “ Man is fearfully and won- 
derfully made,” and also is beautifully and sub- 
limely formed, for there is‘beauty and sublimity in 
the proper exercisation of all his faculties. Thereis 
sublimity ia Friendship, Love, and Truth, in Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. Itis asight full of beauty and 
sublimity as in some little village we watch the in- 
habitants slowly wending their way along the 
grassy paths that lead to the village church. We 
enter with them and observe the sublimity of 
Tune as the grand old organ peals forth its notes 
of praise, and see Veneration sublimely bow the 
head in humble gratitude to Him who hears their 
prayers! How sublimely grand is the exercisa- 
tion of Benevolence when it hushes the cry of the 
orpban and dries the widow’s tears! How sub- 
lime the sight, as in the gray dawn of morning we 
watch the increasing brightness that glows in the 
eastern sky, and, growing brighter as we look, 
until the morniug sun in all its glory beams full 
upon us, and the darkness is turned into light! 
Reader, there is beauty and grandeur in the glori- 
ous and sublime science of Phrenology! If you 
doubt its truths, you are in the dark ; and as you 
look toward the east in the darkness of morning, 
and perceive the rising of the king of the sky, if the 
world would so look to Pbhrenology, its sublime 
truths would gradually unfold and dawn upon 
them, until the avalanche of truth would burst 
upon them in all its glory, showing the truth, the 
light, and the way for man to reform himself 
where reform was needed, and become better and 
rise higher and higher in the scale of Christianity 
and goodness, turning the darkness to light. 

J. 1. D. B. 
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Stvp_e Mope or Computine Interest.—A new 
method of computing interest on any number of 
dollars at six per cent. appears very simple. 
Multiply any given number of dollars by the 
number of days of interest desired, separate the 
right-hand figure, and divide by six; the result 
is the true interest of such sum for such number 
of days, at six per cent. This rule is so simple 
and so true. according to all business usage, that 
every banker, broker, merchant, or clerk should 
post it up for reference and use. There being no 


such thing as a fraction in it, there is scarcely 
any liability to error or mistake. By no other 
arithmetical process can the desired information 
be obtained with so few figures. 
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MRS. B. A. PARKHURST. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus lady evidently inherits all the conditions 
favorable for health and long life. She is prob- 
ably descended from a hardy stock, endurance 
and activity being marked characteristics of her 
physical organization. 

She should be known for her mental activity, 
ambition, imagination, perseverance, and execu- 
tiveness ; is evidently her father’s daughter, in- 
heriting his spirit, his Constructiveness, and his 
propelling power. 

Intellecrually, she should be both quick and 
all 
within the range of her appreciation. 


curious to examine subjects which come 
She also 
comprehends principles as well as facts and de- 
tails, and can impart information almost as readi- 
ly as she can acquire it. 

If trained to it, she would excel in teaching, in 
literature, art, or authorship. 

She must have fine mechanical talent; would 
Her 
highest and best gift is intuition, which is akin to 


be apt in construction, if not inventive. 
inspiration. She is so organized as to be easily 
impressed by external circumstances and invisi- 
ble influences. She seems to see with the mind, 
to reach, as it were, into the future ; to anticipate 
events, and foresee what is about to transpire. 
She is, in a sense, prophetic. 

She has large Ideality, and would be fond of 
poetry, oratory, art, and music. 

She imitate and do well what she sees 
done by others. She is also eminently mirthful, 
youtbfal, and playful; is, in fact, uncommonly 


can 


fond of fan, and can create it. 

She has an excellent memory of whatever she 
sees distinctly and attentively ; personal expe- 
riences are held by her firmly in mind. 

She can read the character and motives of oth- 
ers very readily, and could not be easily de- 
ceived by strangers. 

She can make herself agreeable and acceptable 
to all; is comparatively without affectation, acting 
out her real nature frankly, and just as she feels. 

She bas much taste, refinement, and great 
fondness for the beautiful as well as for the grand 
and sublime. See how broad the brain through 
Ideality and Sublimity! 

She is conscientious, hopeful, devotional, sym- 
pathetic, liberal, and kindly, and could easily live 
a consistent, religious life. 

She is firm and steadfast, quite set in her way. 
She is quick and resolute to resist and defend ; 
very spirited as an opponent, and will never 
yield where moral principle is involved. She is 
not the first to give offense or to get into a contro- 
versy, nor will she let go when in the right. 
of 
projects, and rarely without resources. 


She is self-relying, full new plans and 
Failing 
in one thing, she would turn quickly to another 
and another, until success crowns her efforts. 

She is 
capable of enjoying all that belongs to home and 
to domestic life. 


be pre-eminently happy as a wife; would be 


Her social nature is distinctly marked. 
If suitably mated, she would 


very fond of children, friends, and home. 
She has sufficient application to finish what she 
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begins ; her motto would be, “One thing at a 
time,” though she likes to dispatch work quickly. 
If thrown upon her own resources, and depend- 
ent upon herself, something in the line of art, lit- 
erature, or mechanism would suit her best; but 
if qualified for it, she would excel in authorship. 
She could superintend a school, seminary, or an 
asylum or a hospital, though her tastes do not 
lie particularly in those directions. Altogether, 
she is well fitted to make her own way in the 
world, and to aid those who are less favored by 
nature and who are less helpful. 

This physiognomy is strongly marked, and in- 
dicates great activity. It has a live look—not 
sleepy, not passive. The perceptives are prom- 
inent, constituting her a good observer. That is 
a purely feminine nose, and indicates mental de- 
velopment and activity. The eyes are earnest, 
and the mouth expressive. The hair a dark- 
brown, plentiful and curly. The chin is promi- 
nent, the jaws strong, the lips full, nostrils am- 
ple, and the breathing circulation and digestion 
good. Altogether, she has a head, face, and 
character that will impress favorably all who 
meet her. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of our sketch. well known in mu- 
sical circles, was born at Leicester, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, in 1837. 

Her parents on the one side were of English, 
on the other of Scotch descent ; so that she may 
be said to be the fortunate possessor of the en- 
ergy of the Scot. the persistence of the English- 
man, and the indomitable spirit of activity which 
belongs to the Whether she has 
really manifested these qualities or not, we leave 
our reader to judge as he peruses this brief bi- 


American. 


While she was yet an infant her parents 
to There received the 
benefits of a common-school eineation. At the 


ography. 


removed Boston. she 


* We are indebted to Mr. Bogardus, 363 Broadway, for 
the original photograph from which the above portrait 
was taken. Mr. down-town— 
photographic artist, and is taking some of the finest 
pictures to be seen in the New York galleries. 


B. is now the leading 
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early age of fourteen, however, her scholastic 
relations were terminated, and a new sphere of 
action opened up to her. When very young she 
had shown unusual musical taste. Her parenis 
procured a piano forher. This was an era in her 
life. Without a teacher—for her parents were in 
humble circumstances—or any marked advan- 
tages, she commenced the study of music on ber 
own account, her devotion to it heightening as 
she advaneed. At the age of thirteen she had so 
far progressed as to be competent to teach others 
the art of performing on that instrument, of which 
her own unaided efforts had made her mistress. 
At the age of fifteen her parents removed from 
Boston to the city of New York. Less than 
two years after this removal she was married 
to Mr. Parkhurst, and took up her residence 
with him in Lowell, Mass., where he engaged 
in business of a mercantile nature. The finan- 
cial complications of 1857 compelled bim to 
close his business in Lowell. Subsequently, 
having settled his affairs there, he removed 
to Brooklyn, N. Y. Here he became so poor 
in health that Mrs. Parkhurst was obliged to 
undertake the support of the family. Her mu- 
sical talents then proved an invaluable ally. 
Through the instrumentality of a well-known 
music dealer of New York city, who generously 
came to her assistance, she was enabled to com- 
mand the attention of the music-loving public. 
Her compositions have ever stood well in the 
popular esteem, and she may be said to be sec- 
ond to none among American composers of bal- 
lad music. Mrs. Parkhurst is nowa widow ; ber 
husband having enlisted in the army of the Union 
in 1862, was killed at the battle of Cold Harbor, 
Va., June 3d, 1864. 

Little Effie Parkhurst—now eleven years old— 
her only child, possesses remarkable musical abil- 
ities, and is already well known as a concert 
singer. 

The compositions of Mrs. Parkhurst comprise 
a list of considerable length, and have from 
the first been extensively published by Mr. 
Horace Waters ; Messrs. Hall & Son; William A. 
Pond & Co.; Firth, Son & Co.; Oliver Ditson 
& Co.; Tolman & Co.; Russel & Co.; Brain- 
ard & Sons; Whitemore & Co.; John F. Ellis 
& Co.; C. M. Tremain; W. Demorest. Among 
them are the following: Norah, Dearest ; How 
Softly on the Bruised Heart; The Beautiful Angel 
Band ; I Can’t Forget; Dost Thou ever Think of 
Me, Love? Angel Mary ; Weep no More for Lily ; 
Mary Fay; The Union Medley ; The Tear of Love; 
Katy Did, Katy Didn’t (comic); This Hand Never 
Struck Me, Mother; The Dying Drummer; The 
New Emancipation Song ; The Soldier’s Dying 
Farewell; No Slave Beneath that Starry Flag ; 
Dey Said We Wouldn’t Fight; Little Joe, the 
Contraband ; There’s Rest for All in Heaven ; 
Come Rally, Freemen, Rally ; They Tell me I'll 
Forget Thee ; Only You and I; I'm Willing to 
Wait (comic); My Jamie’s on the Battle-field ; 
Our Dear New England Boys ; Were I but his 
own Wife; There are Voices, Spirit Voices; A 
Home on the Mountain; Do they Love me still as 
ever? Oh! Send me one Flower from his Grave ; 
Wait, my Little One, Wait; Richmond is Ours; 
Glory to God in the Highest (anthem) ; The Peace 
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Jubilee ; Scandal on the Brain ; Mourn not, O ye 
People ; Sweet Little Nell ; The Angels are Hov- 
ering Near; The Patter of the Rain ; Don’t 
Marry a Man if he Drinks ; Looking Forward ; 
Yl Marry no Man if he Drinks; Famous Oil 
Firms ; Father’s a Drunkard, and Mother is Dead 
(Temperance song) ; Give to me those Moonlight 
Hours (duet) ; Love on the Brain ; Before I trust 
my Heart to Thee ; True Love, it is worth Keep- 
ing; Sweet Home of my Early Days; Art thou 
Thinking of me in my Absence? Give us Free- 
dom for our Battle-cry ; Mary of the Sea ; There 
are Hearts whereon to Rest; The Angel I Love; 
Give me the Hand that is True as a Brother ; 


* Christmas Greeting ; New Year’s Song ; My Love 


is like the fragrant Flower ; A Pretty Little Maid- 

en (comic) ; Who will save my Darling? (Tem- 

perance) ; Maryland’s Free; Nellie, Dear, Good- 

Bye ; There’s a Sound that is Dearer. 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Spirit Polka; Sanitary Fair Polka; Tender 
Glance Schottishe ; Sigh in the Heart (waltz) ; 
Starlight Waltz ; Summer House of Roses (galop) ; 
On to Richmond Galop; President Lincoln’s Fu- 
neral March (lith.) ; Our Soldiers’ Last March ; 
Airy Castles (romance); Cloud with a Silver 
Lining (romance); The Gem of the Mountains 
(mazourka); Yankee Doodle (var.); Blue Bells 
of Scotland (var.) ; Away with Melancholy (var.) ; 
General Scott’s Farewell March ; Sweet Evelina 
(var.); They Worked me all the Day (var.) ; San- 
itary Fair Polka (four hands) ; Sigh in the Heart 
(four hands); Tender Glance Schottishe (four 
hands) ; Promenade Concert Polka; Promenade 
Concert Polka (four hands) ; Sunlight Polka (bril- 
liant) ; Algerian Polka; Sunny Side Set; Easy 
Pieces; General Scott’s Funeral March; Some- 
thing Pretty (mazourka). 

Pres. Lincoln’s Funeral March was composed 
in twenty minutes, and is probably one of her 
best efforts. Upward of 80,000 copies of this 
have been sold. Of her other compositions, up- 
ward of 50,000 are sold annually. 

The prices of the above range from 2@ to 75 
cents each, and can be obtained from most music 
dealers in the United States. Many of her pieces 
have been republished in Europe. 
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FRANKLIN. 
WHAT HE WAS, AND WHAT HE DID. 


Tae tendency of public opinion, which has of 
Jate been to undervalue our great philosopher, 
will receive a wholesale correction through the 
general circulation of Mr. Parton’s excellent work, 
“The Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin.” 


WHAT HE WAS. 

A great and a good man, a statesman, a pbi- 
losopher, a philanthropist, and a practical Chris- 
tian. Mr. Parton truly says : 

“He lived almost universally admired, and 
died almost universally lamented. If he enjoyed 
more than any other man of his time, it can also 
be said with truth, that he contributed as much 
as any man of his time to the enjoymentof others. 
These two are great facts : he achieved a sustained 
happiness for himself, and added greatly to the 
happiness of his fellow-men. Of such a man we 








BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





can say with the utmost confidence, that he must 
have complied, in a remarkable degree, with the 
essential conditions of human welfare; or, in 
other words, that he must have been an eminently 
wise and virtuous person, since there is no such 
thing possible as continuous well-being apart 
from intelligent goodness. 

“This is taken for granted. We have a right 
to say, after so long a recorded residence of man 
on earth, that no one has ever been able to cheat 
the universe out of a welfare. The price must 
have been paid ; the conditions must have been 
complied with. Nor can there be, in modern 
times, such a thing as a lastingly unjust fame. 
Qne who lived in the view of mankind as Frank- 
lin did, and has retained the cordial approval of 
five generations, and is loved the more the more 
intimately he is known, must have been, in very 
truth, the friend and benefactor of his race. The 
soul of goodness must have dwelt in that man. 
He must have done nobly, as well as correctly. 

“Franklin, then, let us simply say, lived well ; 
and enjoyed, in consequence, the joyous and last- 
ing welfare which follows, necessarily, from a 
compliance with the eternal laws. Surely, then, 
it is well for us, at the close of our labors, to 
consider what are those conditions of welfare with 
which he sosignally complied, and to inquire how 
much of his happiness was due to circumstances 
beyond his control, and how much to circum- 
stances within his control. 

“ Why he alone of seventeen children should 
have been greatly endowed, is a preliminary ques- 
tion to which science has not yet enabled us to 
give any kind of answer. We only know the 
fact. His brothers and sisters all led ordinary 
lives in ordinary spheres; only his youngest 
sister seemed, in any sense, his peer, and she only 
by virtue of her loving heart. And even she, 
dearly as she loved her brother, was awed by his 
presence, and dared not, as she said, utter her 
thoughts freely in his hearing, but sat worship- 
ing him in silence. Baffling mystery! that in 
one of the humblest homes of a colonial town 
there should have been born sixteen children of 
only average understanding, and one who grew 
up to teach and cheer the whole civilized werld. 
Yet the stuff of which Franklin was made was all 
in that family. It was the veritable father of 
Franklin, whose voice at the close of the day, ac- 
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companied by his violin, was ‘extremely agree- 
able to hear.’ It was his true grandfather who 
sung an early song of toleration. And we see 
bits of him in Uncle Benjamin, in his great-uncle 
Thomas, in his sister Jane, in his runaway brother 
Josiah, and even in his churlish brother James. 
But only he was a Frank1n in full measure. He 
was the one great, round, sound apple on the 
tree. In our great ignorance of nature’s most 
hidden laws, we can only say, that Benjamin 
Franklin inherited from his ancestors great powers 
of mind, and a most happy constitution of body.’’ 
SIZE OF FRANKLIN'S HEAD. 

The following anecdote, related by Mr. Parton, 
illustrates the well-known fact that Dr. Franklin 
had a massive as well as an active and perfectly 
balanced brain. 

“Dr. Franklin, we are informed, began his 
preparations by ordering a wig, since no man 


‘had yet dared to contemplate the possibility of 


exhibiting uneovered locks te a monarch of 
France. Mr. Austin used to say, that not only 
was the court costume exactly prescribed, but 
each season had its own costume, and if any one 
presented himself in lace ruffles when the time of 
year demanded cambric, the chamberlain of the 
palace would refuse him admission. Readers of 
Madam Campan remember her lively pictures of 
the intense etiquette which worried the soul of 
Marie Antoinette in these very years. So Dr. 
Franklin ordered a wig. On the appointed day, 
says tradition, the peruquier himeelf brought 
home the work of his hands, and tried it on ; but 
the utmost efforts of the great artist could not 
get it upon the head it was designed to disfigure.: 
After patiently submitting for a long time to the 
manipulations of the peruquier, Dr. Franklin 
ventured te hint that, perhaps, the wig was a little 
too small. ‘Monsieur, it is impossible.’ After 
many more fruitless trials, the peruquier dashed 
the wig to the floor in a furious passion, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ No, monsieur, it is not the wig which is too 
small—it is your head which is toe large.’ ” 
WHAT HE DID. 

Mr. Parton gives the following interesting 
summary of Franklin’s labors : 

‘* He established and inspired the « Junto,’ the 
most sensible, useful, and pleasant club of which 
we have any knowledge. 

“He founded the Philadelphia Library, parent 
of a thousand libraries, an immense and endless 
good to the whole ef the civilized portion of the 
United States. 

He edited the best newswaper in the colonies— 
one which published no libels and fomented no 
quarrels, which quickened the intelligence of 
Pennsylvania, and gave the onward impulse to 
the press of America. 

“ He was the first who tarned te great account 
the engine of advertising—an indispensable ele- 
ment in modern business. 

“He published ‘Poor Richard,’ by means of 
which so much of the wit and wisdom of all ages 
as its readers could appropriate and enjoy, was 
brought home to their minds, in such words as 
they could understand and remember forever. 

“ He created the post-office system of America 
and forbore to avail himself, as postmaster, of 
privileges from which he had formerly suffered. 
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“It was he who caused Philadelphia to be 
paved, lighted, and cleaned. 

“ As fuel became scarce in the vicinity of the 
colonial towns, he invented the * Franklin Stove,’ 
which economized it, and suggested the subse- 
quent warming inventions, in which America 
beats the world. Besides making a free gift of 
this invention to the public, he generously wrote 
an extensive pamphlet explaining its construction 
and utility. 

“ He delivered civilized mankind from the nnis- 
ance, once universal, of smoky chimneys. 

“He was the first effective preacher of the 
blessed gospel of ventilation. He spoke, and the 
windows of hospitals were lowered ; consumption 
ceased to gasp, and fever to inhale poison. 

** He devoted the leisure of seven years, and all 
the energy of his genius, to the science of electri- 
city, which gave a stronger impulse to scientific 
inquiry than any other of that century. He 
taught Goethe to experiment in electricity, and 
set all students to making electrical machines. 
He robbed thunder of its terrors, and lightning of 
its power to destroy. 

“He was chiefly instrumental in founding the 
first high school of Pennsylvania, and died pro- 
testing against the abuse of the funds of that in- 
stitution in teaching American youth the language 
of Greece and Rome, while French, Spanish, and 
German were spoken in the streets and were re- 
quired in the commerce of the wharves. 

“He founded the American Philosophical 
Society, the first organization in America of the 
friends of science. 

“He suggested the use of mineral manures, in- 
troduced the basket willow, and promoted the 
early culture of silk. 

“He lent the indispensable assistance of his 
name and tact to the founding of the Philadelphia 
Hospital. 

“ Entering into politics, he broke the spell of 
Quakerism, and woke Pennsylvania from the 
dream of unarmed safety. 

“ He led Pennsylvania in its thirty years’ strug- 
gle with the mean tyranny of the Penns, a re- 
hearsal of the subsequent contest with the King 
of Great Britain. 

“ When the Indians were ravaging and scalping 
within eighty miles of Philadelphia, General 
Benjamin Franklin led the troops of the city 
against them. 

“He was the author of the first scheme of unit- 
ing the colonies—a scheme so suitable that it was 
adopted in its essential features, in the union of 
the States, and binds us together to this day. 

“He assisted England to keep Canada, when 
there was danger of its falling back into the hands 
of a reactionary race. 

“ More than any other man, he was instrumental 
in causing the repeal of the Stamp Act, whichwle- 
ferred the inevitable struggle until the colonies 
were strong enough to triumph. 

“He discovered the temperature of the Gulf 
Stream. 

“He discovered that north-east storms begin 
in the south-west. 

“He invented the invaluable contrivance by 
which a fire consumes its own smoke. 

“ Tle made important discoveries respecting the 





causes of the most universal of all diseases— 
colds. 

““He pointed out the advantage of building 
ships in water-tight compartments, taking the 
hint from the Chinese. 

“ He expounded the theory of navigation which 
is now universally adopted by intelligent seamen, 
and of which a charlatan and a traitor has re- 
ceived the credit. 

“Tn Paris, as the antidote to the restless dis- 
trust of Arthur Lee, and the restless vanity of 
John Adams, he saved the alliance over and over 
again, and brought the negotiations for peace toa 
successful close. His mere presence in Europe 
was a moving plea for the rights of man. 





“In the Convention of 1787, hia indomitable | 


good-humor was, probably, the uniting element, 
wanting which the Convention would have dis- 
solved without having done its work. 

“TIis labors were for the abolition of slavery 
and the aid of its emancipated victims. 

“ Having, during a very long life, instructed, 
stimulated, cheered, amused, and elevated his 
countrymen, and all mankind, be was faithful to 
them to the end, and added to his other services 


the edifying spectacle of a calm, cheerful, and | 


triumphant death, leaving behind him a mass of 
writings, full of his own kindness, humor, and 
wisdom, to perpetua‘e his influence and sweeten 
the life of coming generations.” 
OUR PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN 

was copied from an engraving published in the 
Massachusetts Magazine for May, 1790, the month 
following his death. The editor pronounces it “a 
striking likeness of his Excellency.” 


a i ee 
HOW TO LIVE. 


Sometimes we want to be a minister, or an 


author, or a public lecturer, or one of those | 


privileged people who go around laying down 
the law to people and telling them what they are 
to do and what they are to leave undone! Occa- 
sionally, “‘ unaccustomed as we are to public 
speaking,” the spirit moves us very strongly to 
express our mertal perturbation on more subjects 
than one! 

Now suppose, or as the little ones say“ make 
believe,” we were a minister, a week-day sort of 
a minister, we mean, to preach on topics of every- 
day interest, this is the text we should select to- 
day—a text, not from the Bible, but from the lips 
of half the people you meet. Stop, sir, and 
listen—you know it was on your own tongue not 
half an hour ago, in the injured whine of a mar 
who fancies the world is treating him very 
hardly! 

“Tt costs so much to live!” 

That’s all nonsense, and you knowitis! Life 
isn’t to blame, it’s you! Just let us look at your 
dress—ex pensive broadcloth lined with silk—gold 
watch-chain swinging like a cable rope across 
your chest—hat modeled after the last Broadway 
style—kid gloves and handkerchief soaked in 
perfume. We should think it might cost you 
something to live if it is necessary to pass your 
life inside such a costly envelope as all that! If 
it was necessary to fashion to wear gold you would 
go and get yourself gilded, we’ve no doubt, and 
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then complain at the iron pressure of “hard 
times!” Other fools run after the fashion, and so 
must you! Give us, however, the hard-handed 
hero who believesin being behind the fashion and 
beforehand with the world. Do you smile at the 
word? A man can be a hero abuut his coat and 
hat as well as at the battle-front ; there are more 
kinds of courage tban one! 

“Costs so much to live,” does it? You enter 
tained your friend last night with-lobster salad, 
champagne, aad pink pyramids of cream, and the 
confeciioner’s bill is enough to give you a cramp 
in the face worse than any ague! Now, don’t 
you think they would have been quite as well 
satisfied if you had asked them, half a dozen ata 
time, to a quiet evening with iced water for re- 
freshments and a plate of crackers on the side- 
board? Look at your duily table. Jones can’t 
afford partridges and quails and black coffee and 
expensive s:uces—but then Jones don’t find it 
half as hard to live as you do, and never has the 
dyspepsia citber! Put back that cigar into your 

ocket, you don’t need it; half a dozen a day, at 
wenty ceats apiece, count up ; throw it into the 
gutter and make up your mind to let it alone! 
Are you thirsty? Don’t go into yonder saloon, 
but drink a glass of water—it will be better for 
both nose and purse! Jones never tonches any- 
thing stronger than blacktea. Jones walks down 
Broadway while you dash past bim in an omni- 
bus; Jones’ coat looks a little seedy, while your 
garments are immaculate ; but, neveribeless, Jones 
will be a rich man before you will. You see, it 
don’t cost Jones so much to live as it does you. 
His wife is contented in a neat delaine, while 
yours ‘* must have a new silk ;” his wife mends 
the old carpet and skillfu'ly disposes rugs here 
and there to hide the worn places. while yours 
orders a new velvet at seven dollars a yard. 
“We can’t possibly get along without it, my 
dear.”’ His wife is not above going down into 
the kitchen to concoct little desserts and look 
after the remains of cold joints and chicken pies, 
while your helpmate would think it dreadful to 
rustle her skirts over the underground threshold. 
“Tt looks so mean.” 

And cne day you come home with wide-open 
eyes aud mouth andioform your wife that * Jones 
has bought a country place on the Iudson! how 
could he ever have afforded it with his salary ?” 

It puts us clear beyond the bounds of patience 
when we hear people grumbling that they “can 
not live.’ You dear, stupid, confused souls, you 
could live on one quarter of the money you fvol- 
ishly throw away! The trouble with you is that 
all your life long you have had too much money 
—you have bought things you couldn't afford, 
and didn’t want. Just begin the world over 
again on a new footing. Ask yourself honestly, 
“Do I need this thing ?”’ before you pull out your 
pocket-book. Don’t bay a gimcrack because 
your neighbor has got one just like it; and don’t 
cut your fustian jacket afver the pattern of your 
millionaire employer's velvet coat! Remember 
the “rainy d:y” that comes sooner or later to 
every one, and lay aside all your surplus funds 
to meet its exigencies, and you will not only bea 
richer. but a better man. There is nothivg on 
earth that tries the temper like ** living from hand 
to mouth.” Aman that has a hundred dollars in 
the savings-bank respec's himself and walks the 
earth with a freer footstep than the poor slave of 
debt. As for your neighbor’s opinion, it is a free 
country, and he is quite welcome to it. Farther 
than ihat, it ought to be a matter of entire in- 
difference to you. 

It costs a great deal more to live like a fool 
than to live like a eensible man, and it is not half 
£0 satisfactory in the long ran. Try it and see, 
and if you still remain unconvinced. we will never 
ask you to repose any more faith in our week-day 
sermons or week-day texts! L. RB. 
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GEN. LEWIS CASS. 


Gew. Cass was a very large man. He stood 
near six feet high, and weighed upward of two 
hundred pounds. 

His temperament was vital-mental, inclining 
to the lymphatic. Intellectually, he was more 
thoughtful and comprehensive than practical and 
brilliant. He was ponderous and prosy rather 
than vivacious and imaginative ; that is, neither 
a poetical or an ethereal organization. He lived 
in the body rather than in the spirit, and looked 
after the good things of this life. With a stom- 
ach so capacious, with lungs so large, and a cir- 
culation so uniform, his appetite would be strong, 
digestion excellent, and he would be a good 
liver. His love of property would be the same. 
There was large Acquisitiveness in the head, and 
the temperament favors economy. There was 
more Approbativeness than Self-Esteem and 
Firmness, and he was compromising. With more 
dignity, he would have had more authority, more 
power. We should not look to such an organ- 
ization for great enterprise, reform, nor philan- 
thropy. Still he was “ big,” and in some respects 
a great man. 

Gen. Lewis Cass was the son of a revolutionary 
patriot, Jonathan Cass, and was born in Exeter, 
N. H., Oct. 9, 1782. He was therefore in the 
84th year of his age at the time of his decease 
(which occurred in Detroit on the 17th of June). 
In 1799 the family moved to Wilmington, Del., 
where young Cass taught school, and from there 
to Zanesville, Ohio, the year following. Here 
Lewis studied law and engaged in practice. In 
1806 he was elected to the Legislature as a sup- 
porter of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, and 
during his term was appointed by the President 
U. S. Marshal fur Ohio. When the difficulties of 
1812 broke out he headed the Third Regiment of 
Ohio Volunteers as colonel, which formed part 
of Hull’s force at Detroit. He was included in 
the surrender, and it is said when asked to de- 
liver up his sword, he broke the blade and threw 
it away. After bis release he was made briga- 
dier-general, and served under Harrison, then 
commander at Detroit, and subsequently Gov- 
ernor of Michigan by appointment. For many 
years he was identified with the settlement and 
with the Indian affairs of the Northwest. In 
1831, when Gen. Jackson reconstructed bis cab- 
inet, Gen. Cass was appointed setretary of war. 
In 1836 was sent as ambassador to France. In 
1834 Gen, Cass was a prominent candidate in the 
National Democratic Convention for the Presi- 
dency, but was beaten by Polk. Shortly after 
Polk’s election he was chosen U. S. senator from 
Michigan. In the Bultimore Convention of 1848 
Gen. Cass was again urged for the Presidency, 
and secured the nomination only to be defeated 
by Gen. Taylor. On his nomination be resigned 
his seat in the Seuate, but on his defeat he was 
re-elected. In 1850 he was a member of the fa- 
mous Compromise Committee, and in that year he 
was re-elected for a term of six years to the 
Senate, In 1852 he was again a candidate for 
the Presidency, bunt was defeated in the Balti- 
more Convention by Franklin Pierce. 

In the campaign of 1856, Gen. Cass was not a 
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candidate for the Presidential office, but threw 
his influence in favor of James Buchanan, who, 
on assuming the duties of the office, tendered the 
position of secretary of state to Mr. Cass, by 
whom it was accepted. He continued in the 
cabinet till the movements of the secessionists 
menaced Fort Sumter, when he retired in conse- 
quence of a neglect of the President to send the 
necessary aid to protect the garrison and secure 
the safety of that fortress. On leaving the cab- 
inet he retired to private life, where he remained 
till death closed his earthly pilgrimage. 

Having spent over fifty years in public life, 
participating prominently in the political dis- 
cussions covered by that period, it is not strange 
that Gen. Cass received from political opponents 
a full measure of that adverse criticism common 
to heated party strife. This was borne with 
philosophical coolness as a portion of the pen- 
alty attendant upon high political aspirations, 
coupled with marked and decided partisan ac- 
tion. As a private citizen, however, his political 
opponents haye never failed to concede the 


purity of his conduct, and his course as honor- 
able alike to himself and the State of his adoption. 
The deceased leaves one son and two dangh- 
ters, heirs of his public fame and of a very ample 
private fortune, which a long life of temperance, 
rigid economy, and industry enabled him to ac- 
cumulate and keep. 
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A Man’s strongest passion is generally his 
weaker side. 





A Senstpte Woman on ‘* WaTERFALLS.”’— Mrs. 
L. Maria Child writes a letter to the Independ- 
ent, in the course of which she uses the following 
language in regard to the fashions in hair : “ Think- 
ing of the great and blessed work done during 
these last four years by women in the Sanitary Com- 
missions, the hospitals, and school-houses for the 
emancipated, I seemed to see a bright light dawn- 
ing on our future career. But the vision receded 
in the distance, when I looked from my window 
and saw a bevy of damsels sailing by, with hen- 
coops in their skirts, and upon their heads a rim- 
less pan of straw with a feather in it—uceless for 
defense against wind or sun. To make this un- 
becoming head-gear still more ungraceful, there 
descends from it something called by the flowing 
name of waterfall, but which, in fact, looks more 
like a cabbage in a net tricked out with beads 
and wampum. If I had met them in Western 
forests, I should have taken them for Ojibbeway 
squaws, but their dress was a /a mode Parisienne. 
This tyranny of France is, I suppose, one of the 
things that must be endured, because it can not 
be helped, till our brains are better developed. 
In process of time, I trust the Empress Eugenie 
will sleep with her illustrious ancestors, and that 
no other fanatic queen of fashion will come after 
her to lead the civilized world such a fool’s 
dance. What a set of monkeys we are, in feath- 
ers and furbelows, dancing to the time of that 
imperial show-woman !”’ 


You can not preserve happy domestic pairs in 
famity jars. 
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“Ip I might give a short hint to an tmpartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
pelther to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the tron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 


sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 


myself.""—De Foe, 
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SUMMER. 
ITS DUTIES AND ITS LESSONS, 





WE are now in the midst of that sea- 
son of the year which the poet loves to 
call Summer, but which a selfish and 
narrow-spirited policy has dubbed “ the 
heated term.” The latter appellation is 
suggestive of naught but the annoying 
and uncomfortable—awakening visions of 
dusty, steaming streets frequented by 
sweaty-browed pedestrians, exhausted 
quadrupeds, dirty, semi-nude children, 
and a sun inexorably pouring down a 
flood of scorching rays, which even the 
most secluded and shady retreat is not 
entirely free from. But the good old 
name, Summer, how different its signifi- 
cation! How many pleasing memories 
and prospects it inspires! The laugh- 
ing, sunny day; the warbling of forest 
birds; the gentle zephyrs sporting with 
the leafy billows ; the purling brook ; the 
merry farmer boys tossing and stirring 
the fragrant hay; the rambles through 
the groves and glades; the lively fun- 
begetting and fun-affording picnics, ex- 
cursions, and berrying parties; the thou- 
sand varied enjoyments which a vivid 
imagination or a retentive memory calls 
up, render the round of summer life 
pleasurable without intermission. In 
Gail Hamilton’s new book, “Summer 
Rest,” we have looked in vain for some 
practicable diagnosis of what the clever 
authoress means by the title of her said 
book. Evidently she desires to be known 
as taking her “otium cum dignitate,” 
and spicing this state of eloquent leisure 
with occasional muscular and mental 
efforts with the pen. We seek in vain 
for solid advice and timely suggestions 
as to how we shall spend our summer. 
She is strikingly shy and indefinite on 
the subject. Now we would venture to 








say something timely for the benefit of 
those who go out of town, and those 
who dwell in the rural districts. “ Make 
hay while the sun shines,” is a motto 
which the farmer is called upon practi- 
cally to observe. He must go forth to 
the harvest-field with his help early in 
the day, and push the work of mowing 
the grass and cutting the grain, stirring 
and curing it, and carting the same to 
the barn or stack till sundown, or even 
long after that signal of approaching 
night. It is doubly incumbent upon 
him te make haste and use the golden 
moments of opportunity while the sun 
beams forth in all his glory, or a sudden 
shower—that frequent oceurrence in 
midsummer—or a day or two of rain, may 
spoil much valuable material, and render 
much costly labor useless. The farmers’ 
wives, those thrifty helpmates, the glory 
of American rusticity, have their “ world 
of work” at this season. So much more 
food must be prepared than usual to 
meet the sharpened appetites of the aug- 
mented force of field-hands. So much 
more butter and cheese must be made 
from the increasing yield of milk, now 
the cows are fully reinstated in their 
rich pastures. So much attention must 
be given to the garden, with its wealth of 
vegetables, berries, and flowers, and so 
much solicitude must be shown for the 
clothing of the male mer ers of the fam- 
ily, who are liable to make awkward and 
astonishing rents in the course of the unu- 
sual muscular efforts which they some- 
times think themselves called upon to 
make. The “mending” part ofa farmer’s 


wife’s duties in high summer-tide is no 


small item in her daily programme. How 
ungenerous, thoughtless, and annoying it 
is, therefore, for city people to invade the 
homes of their rustic friends at such a 
time and expect from them that careful 
attention which only those who have 
leisure can accord! Most city people 
visit the country on pleasurable objects 
intent, and expect their country friends 
to minister to those objects. This, in 
most instances, can only be done at con- 
siderable loss in time and material. We 


would enjoin all those who turn their 
eyes countryward, and ere long hope to 
escape from the dust and strepitude of 
the city to some quiet farm-house, with 
its narrow, green window-blinds and 
bright chintz curtains, to remain at home 
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if their pockets are not deep enough for 
some rural boarding-place. If they must 
go to that quiet farm-house, let them 
freely offer their aid in forwarding the 
general interests, taking care not to at- 
tempt the more laborious and compli- 
cated departments, and they will find 
their visit duly and heartily appreciated 
by the farmer and his wife. 

Summer is the central season of the 
year. Around it cluster the hopes of the 
agriculturist—the aspirations of youth, 
Should that season prove infelicitous, 
no summer’s sun in autumn can compen- 
sate the loss entailed. As the summer is 
to the year, so is the soul to the man— 
the center from which radiate all the 
warm and noble emotions which mellow 
and beautify his character. When un- 
happy influences throw their dark and 
depressing shadows over the soul, the 
whole man deteriorates; and if the 
gloomy state continue, his life becomes 
embittered and demoralized. We should 
seek to make our lives a perpetual sum- 
mer—an influence for good, gladdening 
and animating all with whom we are as- 
sociated. No one is so mean, poor, or 
insignificant as not to exert some influ- 
ence upon others ; and all can so live as 
to make their influence edifying and im- 
proving toward others, and by its nat- 
ural retroactive effect, a blessing to 
themselves. 


—_—____— <4 - 


APPROVED 


We question the propriety of inserting extracts 
from letters which speak in terms laudatory of 
our work ; yet we would have our readers know 
that there are many men, and women, too, who by 
the attentive perusal of our columns have grown to 
be wiser and better men and women. The seeds 
of truth which with each successive number of 
the JourNaL we are earnestly endeavoring to im- 
plant in some hearts, do occasionally take root 
and grow, to the physical and moral benefit of the 
person heeding our counsel. Selecting two let- 
ters from several recently received from sub- 
scribers who with the renewal of their subscrip- 
tions express in strong terms their indebtedness 
for the good advice given them in the past, we 
give the following brief excerpts. One letter is 
from Cascade, Wisconsin, and may be taken as 
representing the feeling of our extreme Northern 
subscribers; the other is from an editor at Pal- 
estine, Texas, and may be said to represent the 
| feeling for us “away down South.” 

Our Wisconsin friend says : ‘I am thankful for 
the knowledge I have received through your Jour- 
NaL, and I am trying to improve my habits. * * * 
It seems to me that every number is growing bet- 
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ter, and I can not do without it. Through its 
influence I have been kept from acquiring or be- 
coming confirmed in many improper or foolish 
habite, such as are common among young men.” 
etc. 
Our Texan friend says : “ As a philanthropist I 
feel it my duty to use my influence for the dis- 
semination of your publications for the good of 
man ; not that I agree with you in all you say or 
publish, but no establishment has equaled yours in 





exciting candid inquiry, and millions yet unborn 


will be profited by your labors.” 

Such frank, outspoken, manly expressions of 
favor encourage us more in our efforts to radically 
improve society than the high sounding encomi- 
ums of city journalists. They assure us that the 
country people, those who constitute the robor, 
the strength and backbone of our country, ap- 
preciate our teachings. Taking the revealed will 
of God as our hand-book, we base our moral and 
religious instructions upon its infallible counsel, 
and we would have our readers try our testimony 
by that pure standard. We do not, can not, ex- 
pect all to agree with us in our views of the 
various topics presented from time to time. In 
this age of educational enlightenment and liberal 
inquiry, opinions must greatly differ; at the 
best, we are mentally controlled by “the light 
that is within us.” Exclusiveness and illiberal- 
ism we abominate—freedom of thought and cath- 
olicity of opinion we advocate. Without the lat- 
ter, no true, substantial, and edifying advance- 
ment in all that appertains to the moral, social, and 
physical conditions of humanity could be made. 
Free inquiry inspires with life and vigor re- 
searches in science, art, and metaphysics ; illiber- 
alism fetters civilization, and hinders if it does 
not altogether obstruct human progress. It is 
but recently, within twenty-five years, that tele- 
gtaphy, photography, the sewing-machine, and a 
thousand other now indispensable discoveries 
and inventions, have been brought to light and 
made practicable. There has been more sub- 
stantial advancement in this way during the past 
half century than during ages before. Free in- 
quiry and untrammeled opinion have been mainly 
influential in producing so many beneficial re- 
suits. And thus we should go on developing the 
grand resources of mind and the inexhaustible 
resources of nature. 


— 


THovcuts FoR Parents.—It is quite a mistake 
that all children are alike, and therefore may be 
treated alike, for there is among them a great 
diversity in temperament, taste, and disposition. 
It is with children much as it is with soils. Soil 
is not everywhere the same—although generally 
it has elements in common ; nor will it in all lo- 
calities produce the sanie crops with the same 
cultivation. So with children. Though intelli- 
gent, depraved, and immortal, they are dis- 
similar in many respects. And hence parents 
should study and learn the peculiarities of their 
children—their mental and moral characteristics, 
and govern and educate them accordingly. Much 
damage is done to children and the community 
by failing to do this. 





Gop’s ways secm dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining hills of day; 
The evi] can not brook delay, 

The good can well afford to wait.— Whittier. 





PHYSICAL AND MENTAL CULTURE. 

A rew days since we availed ourselves of a 
cordial invitation to visit Eagleswood Military 
Academy, near Perth Amboy, New Jersey. The 
visit proved a most delightful one. Mr. Marcus 
Spring, the proprietor, may well be proud of his 
school and its location. The grounds command 
a fine prospect, and overlook Raritan Bay. They 
are tastefully laid out, and combine all the at- 
tractiveness and variety that can be found in 
most rural seats. The participle charming can 
be well applied to this place, and scarcely prove 
adequate to the expression of its beauty. The 
large brown-stone school building has an air of 
antiquity, which in itself is agreeable. The ré- 
gime of the institution is excellent, and probably 
unsurpassed at any boarding-school in the coun- 
try. The most ample accommodations and fa- 
cilities for physical development are afforded the 
pupil. The gymnasium, the bowling alley, the 
daily drill, the pure ocean air, and extensive 
grounds furnish a round of exercise which it 
would be difficult to match in any other school. 
The fine physiques of many of the students 
struck us as specially worthy of remark, and we 
inwardly questioned the scholarship of such, 
thinking, perhaps, they had paid more attention 
to expanding the chest and developing the mus- 
cles than the inte lect. But we were agreeably 
surprised by their recitations, and found in them 
an appropriate illustration of the physiological 
axiom, 

‘Sana mens in corpore sano.” 


Within easy distance of New York, and acces- 
sible by railroad or by steamboat, Eagleswood 
seems to us to comprchend all those facilities 
and conveniences which a parent who desires the 
welfare of his son would seek in a school. The 
experienced proprietor and principal show an 
interest in their young charges with regard to 
their comfort which is little short of paternal. 
We are pleased to know of the existence of an 
academy so near New York where physiological 
training is not ignored or regarded an insig- 
nificant item in juvenile education, but where 
its necessity to sound and enduring mentality is 
appreciated and practically made a part of the 
system. The more such schools we have, both 
male and female, the sooner will we be able to 
realize the psalmist’s aspirations: ‘‘ Our sons 
shall grow up as the young plants, and our 
daughters become as the polished corners of the 
temple.* 


a 20 ge 


An Ohio stumper, while making a speech, 
paused in the midst of it, and exclaimed : ‘‘ Now, 
gentlemen, what do you think?” Instantly a 
man rose in the assembly, and with one eye par- 
tially closed, modestly replied: “I think, sir, I 
do indeed, sir, I think if you and I were to stump 
the country together, we would tell more lies 
than any other two men in the country, sir, and 
I'd not say a word myself during the whole time, 
sir,” 





* Those who would like a circular of this academy can 
obtain it from the proprietor at Perth Amboy, N. J. 








Tae Lasor or Writine.—A rapid longhand 
penman can write thirty words in a minute. To 
do this he must draw his quill through the space 
of one rod—sixteen and one-half feet. In forty 
minutes his pen travels a furlong, and in five and 
one-third hours one mile. We make, on an aver- 
age, sixteen curves or turns of the pen in writing 
each word. Writing thirty words a minute, we 
must make four hundred and eighty—eight to 
each second; in an hour, twenty-eight thousand 
eight hundred ; in a day of only five hours, one 
hundred and forty-four thousand; in a year of 
three hundred days, forty-three million two bun- 
dred thousand. The man who made one million 
strokes with a pen a month was not at all re- 
markable. Many men make four millions. Here 
we have in the aggregate a mark three hundred 
miles long, to be traced on paper by each writer 
ina year. In making each letter of the ordinary 
alphabet, we must take from three to seven 
strokes of the pen—on an average three and a 
half to four. [In PHonocraruy, an expert can 
write 170 to 200 words in a minute! Apply 
your multiplication to this, and see where your 
longhand writer stands.] 


VaLve or Accuracy.—It is the result of every 
day’s experience, that steady attention to matters 
of detail lies at the root of human progress, and 
that diligence, above all, is the mother of good 
luck. Accuracy also is of much importance, and 
an invariable mark of good training in a man— 
accuracy in observation, accuracy in speech, ac. 
curacy in the transaction of affairs. What is done 
in business must be well done ; for it is better to 
accomplish perfectly a small amount of work 
than to half do ten times as much. A wise man 
used to say, “Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the sooner. Too little attention, however, is 
paid to this highly important quality of accuracy. 
As a man eminent in practical science lately ob- 
served, “ It is astonishing how few people I have 
met in the course of my experience who can de- 
fine a fact accurately.”” Yet, in business affairs, 
it is the manner in which even small matters are 
transacted that often decide men for or against 
you. With virtue, capacity, and good conduct in 
other respects, the person who is habitually inac- 
curate can not be trusted ; his work has to be 
gone over again ; and he thus causes endless an- 
noyance, vexation, and trouble. 


SeELF-DEPENDENCE. — Many an unwise parent 
works hard and lives sparingly all his life for 
the purpose of leaving enough to give his chil- 
dren a start in the world, as it is called. Setting 
a young man afloat with the money left him by 
his relatives is like tying a bladder under the 
arms of one who can not swim; ten chances to 
one he will lose his bladders and go to the bot- 
tom. Teach him to swim, and he will not need 
the bladders. Give your child a sound educa- 
tion. See to it that his morals are pure, his 
mind cultivated, and his whole nature made sub- 
servient to the laws which govern man, and you 
have given what will be of more value than the 
wealth of the Indies. You have given him a 
start which no misfortune can deprive him of. 
The earlier you teach him to depend on his own 
resources and the blessings of God, the better.— 
California Teacher. 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without fudorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth, 


ORIGIN OF COAL. 
REPLY TO YARDLY TAYLOR'S CRITICISM. 


In Mr. Yardly Taylor's “ Origin of Coal, Vegetable 
Theory,” in your June number, he takes exception to a 
few points contained in my article on the “ Origin of 
Coal,”* as a mineral product, in your March number, but 
fails to notice the many substantial reasons, therein 
cited, in favor of its mineral, and opposed to its vegeta- 
ble origin. 

I will now reply briefly to some of the points of Mr. 
Taylor's theory, which he seems to fancy as of great im- 
portance in support of the vegetable origin of coal; as 
well as to correct some of his mistakes in statements, 
and false impressions of my views. 

The carboniferous era, the period of the great coal de- 
posits, was so named by geologists because of an assumed 
amount of carbon then in the air (that is, some form of 
carbon, and in this case, of course, with its associate oxy- 
gen to form carbonic acid gas) not really known to have 
existed at that or any other period of the carth’s history, 
but assumed in aid of a pet theory as the only way of ac- 
counting for the- then supposed enormous vegetable 
growth as a pre-requisite to form the immense coal-beds 
of that era; and hence my expression of so much carbon 
in the air must have been very stifling to the then fauna 
—fishes and reptiles principally—not supposing that any 
intelligent reader, much less a critic, would conclude 
that pure, solid carbon was meant, as that would not be 
very stifling, but rather dificult to be supported in the 
air. 

As an evidence that the vegetable origin of coal is far 
from being a fixed fact in our philosophy, I will merely 
cite the opinions of a few eminent observers for another 
cause than the vegetable or mineral theories. J. Sterry 
Hunt, F. R. S., says that coal is due to bituminous 
springs which come largely from Devonian strata, before 
terrestrial vegetation was formed, and ascribes their or- 
igin to animal remains. Sir Charles Lyell takes the same 
view of the origin of bitumen, in the impure coal of the 
Kimmeridge clay, as probably due to animal remains, 
Hugh Miller says that fossil fish are frequently found sur- 
rounded with a tarry substance, still sticky to the touch, 
and evidently coming from the decomposition of the an- 
imal. As the staunch advocates of the vegetable origin 
of coal are now obliged to admit its animal origin, in 
extensive cases, perhaps Mr. Taylor, in view of a uni- 
form origin for all coal as probable, will be less tenacious 
of his vegetable theory, if he is not already converted to 
its homogeneous mineral origin. 

As bitumen is thus largely ascribed to animal remains, 
and its constituents are mainly carbon, and derived from 
rocks formed before the existence of vegetation, what 
becomes of Mr. Taylor's theory, that carbon is exclusively 
due to the action of vegetation, sunlight, and electricity ? 
Again, what becomes of his adopted theory of the origin 
of colors from bottled sunbeams, exclusively elaborated 
in plants, if similar colors come from bitumen of ac- 
knowledged animal origin ? 

Wood is mainly carbon, with some oxygen and hydro- 
gen united, and in artificially converting this combina- 
tion into charcoal, the simple action of heat, without 
sunlight, is safficient to separate the two latter, leaving 
what is called pure carbon. Carbon unites with all the 
elementary gases, variously combining to form oxides, 
chlorides, etc., as well as mingling with hydrogen in 
mineral] waters ; thus variously existing as gases, liquids, 
and solids. With carbon thus variously disposed, who 
shall set bounds to nature, in her great laboratory, for 
powers of separation as well as combination of her va- 
ried elements, without the necessary intervention of 
vegetation for the prodaction of carbon, seeing that fire, 
in the act of making charcoal, is sufficient to separate 
that material from its union with oxygen and hydrogen, 
to the end of nature's elaborating more mineral carbon, 
from its various combinations, than all the coal-ficlds 
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Thongh Mr. Taylor claims that carbon is exclusively 
elaborated by plants, it is thus seen to be found equally 
pure in animal bitumen, and more pure in the diamond 
than either; and this last is now, for cogent reasons, 
claimed to be of aqueous origin, and if so, elaborated 
from liquid carbon. 

Mr. Taylor asserts that because several colors are ob- 
tained from coal resembling solar prismatic colors, that 
therefore such are bottled sunbeams, elaborated in 
plants, and consequent evidence of the vegetable origin 
of coal. If so, then wherever color is found there must 
be evidence of the vegetable origin of the materials hold- 
ing such hues, even among metals and their oxides in 
precious stones, which the actinic effects of sunbeams 
also bottled for such sage conclusions ! 

Wood ashes contain alkali largely ; whereas coal-ashes 
have absolutely none; it would therefore be difficult to 
account for this disappeaance of alkali in the assumed 
conversion of wood into coal. 

Mr. Taylor seems to ignore the numerous anomalous 
ups and downs of the coal-fields, equal to the number of 
their separated but superimposed seams, with detrital 
matter between—such being the necessary as well as 
usually admitted theory of the supporters of the vegeta- 
ble origin of coal. If submergence of the land was not 
necessary for each detrital layer; and again elevation of 
the land for each new growth of vegetation and subse- 
quent decay, for each successive coal seam, how came 
they vertically superimposed, on the theory of their local 
growth and decay on the spot where the coal is found, 
as maintained by the vegetable theorists ? 

Mr. Taylor asserts that bitumen contains no oxygen. 
Elastic bitumen, found in coal-mines of England and 
United States, contains 30 per cent. of oxygen. Asphal- 
tene, the solid parts of petroleum, contains 15 per cent. 
of oxygen and even anthracite coal still retains a trace 
of oxygen. 

On the mineral theory, unusual floods, mingling with 
bituminous matter from springs, carried materials for 
detrital layers into estuaries, and these in such prepon- 
derance as frequently to entirely obscure the bitumen, 
but without any rising or sinking of the land for their 
mutual submergence and superposition. 

Here I will end, on my part, any further controversy 
on this subject, content that others judge of the merits 
of the two theories from the expositions made of each. 


: CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 
Locust VALLEY, Queens Co., N. Y. 
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BEST THOUGHTS. 


Dear JourNAL: You have solicited our best thoughts, 
and I will write of what I think are the best inheritances 
our heavenly Father, in his wisdom and love, has be- 
queathed freely to all mankind, if they only will accept 
them. First of all, the knowledge of that future man- 
sion, “‘not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
which we may occupy in the blessed hereafter, if we ful- 
fill our “divine mission” here. Secondly, the pure, holy, 
undying love that may join heart to heart. 

The sacred tie of marriage, how beautiful it becomes 
when after ten years’ journey by the side of our dear 
mate, through all the toils and cares incident to this life, 
we may look back and say, I love him or her more fer- 
vently than when those holy words were spoken which 
forever made us one. Husband and wife, if you truly love 
each other and are united in your interests, as you should 
be, there is nothing in the way of happiness which you 
may not attain. Gentle, loving, faithful, tender wife, 
when you see your dear husband beset with trouble; 
when, if morally, he were almost on the brink of an aw- 
ful, yawning precipice likely to be engulphed, without 
some interposition, Providence has assigned you to win 
him back! You can do this; you hold, or should hold, a 
place in his heart that no other person possibly can, and 
I firmly believe that a true wife has an almost unbound- 
ed influence over her husband if she rightly uses it. Ido 
not mean to say that she would rule him, or ought to; I 
do not think that either should ride, but I do think the 
influence of a pure, loving woman is eminently fitted to 
“win upon the iron hardness of a man’s nature like a 
rising flame.” Men need never fear they will lose the 
dignity of manhood by yielding to those tender influen- 
ces cast about them by the holy love of a good and pure 
wife. 
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Thirdly, I think God must have loved us when he gave 
us children to love. Mother! with that darling babe 
nestling close to your happy beating heart—perhaps your 
first-born—do not your thoughts, almost unconscionsly, 
flow with love and gratitude to * the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift,” for this priceless treasure. To you 
also is given the power to mold the little one so that it 
will be a well-spring of pleasure to your heart and home, 
God has given us numerous other blessings besides ; we 
may all be happy if we sincerely determine to do all the 
good we can and make the most of life. Success to all! 

MILLICENT LAMOUR, 
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TROUBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprror—In the May number of the Jovrnat, 
page 137, you have published part of a young man’s let- 
ter to his father, asking advice on certain points of 
school ethics, and the father’s letter in reply. With 
much that I heartily approve in the father’s advice, there 
is one point wherein I think he is vitally wrong. And 
since it is the most important point in the whole matter 
discussed, I beg you will publish my view hereinafter 
expressed. 

The young man says: “* Yesterday was expelled, 
and the offense with which he was charged was not 
proved against him, but only suspected. But as he would 
neither confess nor deny the charge he was expelled. 
His expulsion will be a blessing to us all; but I don't 
like the principle involved, that a person may be expelled 
if he will not confess. Do give me your advice on the 
subject.” 

The father’s view on this point is expressed in the fol- 
lowing: “ In regard to the expulsion of . [have no 
doubt every pupil of worth and judgment will approve it 
five years hence.” 

Now here is the point of my disagreement. I hold 
that to bring the accused party on to the witness-stand 
to testify in his own case of guilt or innocence on pain 
of expulsion or any other kind of punishment, is wrong. 
It is as wrong in school government as it is in civil ju- 
risprudence ; and here the law is so guarded in this par- 
ticular, that it releases a witness from giving testimony 
even against another if by so doing he is liable inci- 
dentally to criminate himself. This is not the rule of 
law in all civilized countries without reason ; a contrary 
rule would violate not only good policy in jurisprudence, 
but that which civil law cherishes higher than all expe- 
diency—moral principle. To convict an individual of a 
misdemeanor against college laws or the laws of so- 
ciety is of small value compared with the evil of adopting 
a principle calculated in its operation to undermine that 
degree of integrity of character which even the accused 
is yet supposed to possess. 

Whatever else government may do or leave undone, 
let it recognize the supreme value, both to the individual 
and to society, of truthfulness of character, integrity, 
and be careful that it shall in no wise jeopardize this. 
School government, which has to do with the young, 
should, if possible, be more guarded at this point than 
civil government, which bears more generally upon 
adults. If you will get a youth to cherish Truta—cherish 
it for the love of it, for the sacredness of it, I will vouch 
for hie good conduct henceforth. 

This is my only objection to the otherwise very excel- 
lent letter of the gentleman to his son; nor am I myself 
a student, but on the shady side of forty. 

Yours for the right, 








x. 
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A Srupent’s Oprnion.—Mr. Editor ; I know it can 
not be other than encouraging for an editor to know that 
his paper is highly appreciated by its readers. For my- 
self I will say that I am a student, and that I am edu- 
cating myself. During the last ten months I have not 
been able to spare $2 at one time to send for the Jour- 
NAL. This is strictly trne. But I could not fora mo- 
ment think of doing without the JournaL; so I bought 
it by the month at the news depot. Several times I 
have paid my last money for the JouRNAL, while at the 
same time I did not know where my next dime was 
coming from. At one time I had just 2% cents, and only 
2% cents. But I bought the JounnaL, and never have 
regretted it. Your paper has done me an incalculable 
amount of good. In my own humble opinion, the Jour+ 
NAL is second to no other periodical in the country. 

a. W. 8. 
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HEAD AND BODY. 
THEIR RELATION. 


Tux relation between the form of the head and the 
height of the body is a subject which seems to have re- 
ceived but a very limited share of attention from the 
phrenologist. 

It has been ascertained that the ratio of the different 
parts of the limbs to each other is the same with giants 
that it is with children, and that dwarfs have the change 
of ratio which is natural in the progress of growth car- 
ried to an unusual extent. 

Something analogous to this is observable in the form 
of the head which accompanies unusual height of stature, 
when compared with that which accompanies the smaller 
developments of physical frame. Children are charac- 
terized by a peculiar slimness and depression about the 
nape of the neck and protuberance of the occiput, As 
they grow up, these features, in a great measure, disap- 
pear, and the bulky and rather ill-shapen back-head be- 
comes diminished in relative size, smooth and symmet- 
rical, having been apparently absorbed and carried for- 
ward to the front-head to add to its bulk and perfection 
of form. 

[The author is right in regard to the apparent changes 
of the back-head and front-head from infancy to man- 
hood, but we think decidedly wrong in his explanations 
of it. The cerebellum, located at the base of the skull 
at the nape of the neck, in infants is small; as they ad- 
vance to maturity, that part of the brain is greatly en- 
larged, while the other portions of the occiput are not at 
al! diminished; and the neck, the muscles, as well as 
the base of the skull are built up and enlarged as the 
child grows in muscular power. If he will look at the 
calf, he will find the neck at birth to be extremely light ; 
but as the calf advances to maturity, the neck becomes 
thick, the muscles are expanded. The same holds good 
to some extent in regard to the necks of the human race, 
especially men. The idea of the back-head being appa- 
rently absorbed and transferred to the front-head is bet- 
ter explained by saying that the front-head grows while 
the back-head remains nearly stationary. One might say 
that because one fork of a tree put forth and developed 
more than the other, that one had been absorbed to form 
and constitute the growth of the other, when each grows 
on its own separate basis, though one grows faster than 
the other. The infant child does not need a large fore- 
head, for he has not the power to execute if he had the 
ability to plan ; and since it is one of nature’s economics 
not to have the head any larger than is necessary at 
birth, the animal part, which first comes into use, is more 
strongly developed than the intellectual part; hence the 
relative smallness of a child’s forehead and the largeness 
of the middle and back head.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

This is the history, briefly stated, of that general change 
of form which marks the cranium of the human family 
during the period of adolescence. But there are indi- 
vidual instances in which this change of form appears 
not to be so fully completed as in the large majority of 
cases, There are also individuals in whom this change 
appears to have been pushed to an inordinate extent. 

Since the change of form of which I speak takes place 
when the body in general is increasing in size, it would 
be natural to suppose that, in cases where the growth of 
the body had reached an unusual height, the change of 
form in the head would be found in the highest degree 
of perfection. But this is not the case. Paradoxical as 
it would seem, the head, and even the body, bears with it 
many of the marks of its infantile condition. The nape 
of the neck is depressed and narrow ; the back-head bulky 
and protuberant ; and on the front aspect of the encepha- 
lon we find the forehead retreating from the eyebrows, 
and in cases where the central side-head is rather full, 
low and narrow ; but when the side-head is much flat- 
tened, a somewhat swollen congested appearance of the 
forehead over the temples. 

I would not be understood, however, as including the 
retreating of the forehead from the eyebrows as among 
the marks of infancy, thongh such, indeed, is the idea 
which most writers on Phrenology seem to entertain. 
[Those tall men who scem to have the protuberant back- 
head and light nape of the neck that belong to children, 
are long, lean, lank individuals who have not bulk of 








muscle anywhere ; so if the neck is slim, it simply is like 
the arms, limbs, and loins. We know tall men who are 
stout as well, and they have a beefy, broad neck, and the 
head is not so very protuberant; not that the head is any 
shorter, but being filled up an inch in the back of the 
neck makes all the difference.—Ep.] The head of the 
infant in point of size is small and depressed about the 
forehead, but in point of form is perpendicular or over- 
hanging ; the common error being doubtless owing to 
the practice of attributing to the forehead specifically 
what only is true of the head collectively. 

The description which I have here given of the form 
of head connected with unusual height of stature will 
hold good in by far the larger number of cases, and it is 
that which I can not but regard as the most normal of 
forms connected with lofty stature, since it is joined 
with length in the central masses of the body, such as 
the head and trunk. But there is {another class of tall 
forms which I will briefly describe. They differ from the 
class previously described in being short in the central 
masses and long only in the limbs and connections, 
which latter may be exemplified by the neck and waist. 
In these the back of the head is more wide and bulky 
than protuberant, the top-head flat, the forehead big and 
bulging above and on each side, but dented in at the root 
of the nose, and depressed immediately over the eyes, 
In mental character, the first-named clags are keen, dis- 
cerning, shrewd. practical men ; the second, good, oblig- 
ing neighbors, but destitute of every spark of what 
might be called genius. Common sense they seldom 
lack, and more than this they never have. 

I shall close by adverting briefly to the physiological 
causes which result in the phenomena I have described, 
postponing a more extended notice of them to a future 
chapter. The grand fundamental principle upon which 
the whole rests may be enunciated in the following 
terms: Every material substance, whether animal or 
vegetable, in which the principle of life resides, is liable 
to have that principle in its maximum power concentrat- 
ed upon a single part of the vitalized substance, or to 
have it changed from one part to another, or diffused 
throughout the whole, or divided among two or more 
specific localities. 

Now my first described class of tall men are instances 
of the concentration of the vital force, though concen- 
trated, it is true, upon a dine rather than upon a point ; 
my second, of the division (not diffusion) among two or 
more parts. Among vegetables, corresponding conditions 
of the vital power are exemplified—of the first, by the 
common corn-stalk, the growth of which, as a whole, is 
in such prompt sympathy with its several parts; of the 
second, by the tomato plant, which will continue to 
throw out an enormous mass of vigorous top, while its 
stem near the root may be bruised, worm-eaten, or other- 
wise much impaired. J. W. M. 
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Ecce Homo.—Tue Avutuor’s Heap.—When phreno- 
logical descriptions of known anthors, or of those of any 
calling, are given, it may be said, although it is not a suf- 
ficient answer, ‘‘ Well, the phrenologist knew what to 
say ; all know the person has such traits.” 

Now I have just finished the reading of Ecce Homo, 
and of course, with the rest of my countrymen, know 
not who is the author of that wonderful book so much 
talked of in the religious world, the most notable per- 
haps which has been written in this century, but from 
what I have learned of Phrenology I will venture to pre- 
dict, that when the writer is revealed, as probably he will 
be, ere long, he will be found to be generally and by na- 
ture more than an ordinary man as to strength of both 
body and mind. He was in good health when he wrote 
the book. That he is a cultivated and learned man is 
manifest. The sex of the author, as implied, is mani- 
fest. His brain is of full or large size. The reasoning 
powers are large;especially Comparison. The observing 
and recollecting faculties are well developed. He has, 
according to Phrenology, large Comparison, Ideality, Be- 
nevolence, and Conscientiousness, with a fine but vigor- 
ous temperament. Perhaps the reader would prefer 
that the test turn on the preceding sentence. Now we 
will see, if we have to send to England for a measure- 
ment of his head. STUDENT OF PHRENOLOGY. 
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RECONCILIATION. 
A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 


In the December number of the A. P. J., 1865, under 
the head ‘“‘ General Items," page 185, is an article, ‘+ Stir- 
ring up Strife.”* Let me thank you for those remarks, 
for they do justice to the great majority of the people 
South, especially all those who made good soldiers 
and stood earnestly and faithfully by the South in her 
struggle for ‘State sovereignty.’ Slavery is now gone, 
and I believe that I express the honest sentiment of a 
majority of the most enlightened of those who owned 
slaves, when I say that if a vote were taken to-morrow 
to place the slaves back where they were before the war, 
or let them remain as they are now—freedmen—an over- 
whelming vote would be for their freedom, and this by 
slaveholders only. 

Every Southern soldier, in my knowledge, and every 
man who stood out to the very last for the South, in this 
part of the country (and there were as faithful followers 
of the Southern standard here as anywhere in the South- 
ern States), every one of these, I say, is willing to say, 
“Let bygones be bygones.” They want no more dis- 
turbance of the government. They want in the future 
“to live in harmony and peace.” This, before God, is 
true. 

There is no ill feeling here against the negro. My father 
was a staunch supporter of the Southern government. 
He now has twelve families of freedmen working on 
his farm for half they can make. He furnishes the land, 
the farming implements, the teams, and everything ne- 
cessary to carry on the farm, and furnishing their provi- 
sions for one year. They get half they make, all they 
are out is their labor. One of these families alone has 
prepared the ground for putting in forty acres of cotton, 
with corn, wheat, and vegetables in proportion. This 
forty acres, if the season is as good for cotton as any one 
of the last five has been, will yield at the least calcula- 
tion 32,000 pounds of cotton. One half this 32,000 Ibs. 
will be the property of one family, together with one 
half the sorghum, corn, wheat, vegetables, etc., they may 
raise. In addition to this they have stock-hogs furnished 
them, with corn, the produce of last year, to feed them ; 
one half of all they raise will be theirs. They have cows 
furnished them to give milk, simply for the taking care 
of them. Each family also has a fine opportunity to 
raise poultry of all kinds, being at a distance from each 
other of from one quarter to one mile. They will be at 
no expense but to furnish their summer clothes and pay 
their doctor's fees. All the other families have the same 
opportunity as the one I have just described. My father 
is giving them this opportunity to make a start for them- 
selves because they were his old servants and were faith- 
ful to him up to the surrender. Other men in the coun- 
try whose servants remained with them faithfully are 
doing the same. There is a good state of feeling pervad- 
ing the neighborhood, and there is not the slightest wish 


in the bosom of soldier or citizen, man or woman, to see 
any more war, but all hope for along peace. And when 
you take into consideration that all hen who were pri- 
vate soldiers, and all who aided and abetted in any way 
the Southern cause, are not allowed to vote for ten years, 
and all who held commissions over the rank of captain 
are not allowed to vote in fifteen years, I believe you will 
conclude we are getting to be lovers of peace and 
order, and that there are hopeful signs of civilization. 
As you are good phrenologists, you will be willing to 
testify that what I say is my honest conviction. I write 
this to let you know that much that is said against the 
South is not true. Notwithstanding we had once so 
much animosity inst the people of the North, yet 
were you to come here, you could get up a phrenological 
class anywhere, where the science of Phrenology is ap- 
preciated. @. 





* Strrrine up Strire.—The only parties now engaged 
in trying to reopen the question of disunion, and to 
create hatred between sections and the States North and 
South, are those who did not take up arms. Among the 
soldiers, officers, and men of the whole country there is 
mutual respect and good fecling. Many—nay, the major- 
ity—in the South, stood on t!.e ground of State sover- 
eignty, and delieved in the right to secede. They are now 
satisfied of the mistake, and readily yield to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword to which they appealed. They and 
we are satisfied with the seti:iement of the question— 
with the abolishment of slavery, and with a return of the 
States to the Union. But the babbling, noisy miscreants 
who have nothing to lose will keep up a howling, in the 
hope of exciting “ bad blood.”* We counsel all good 
citizens to discountenance all controversy on settled 
questions. ‘* Let bygones be bygones,” and let us in fa- 
ture fry to live in harmony anu in peace. 
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OUR NAVAL APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 
A DAY ON BOARD THE U. 8. SCHOOL-SHIP SABINE. 


HOW THE BOYS LIVE. 

Twe great and vital importance to a maritime power 
of an efficient naval apprentice system is now beginning 
to be thoroughly comprehended, and, as a consequence, 
the parents and guardians of boys who evince an aptitude 
for a sea life, are anxious to learn what is the course of 
training pursued on board the school-ship, and what are 
the chances of the boys for promotion to higher grades 
in the service. Since it became probable that sixty of 
the most deserving of the naval apprentices would be 
annually admitted to the Academy at Annapolis, and 
there fitted to fill the highest positions in the service, we 
have been in receipt of frequent inquiries as to the 
course to be parsued in placing boys on board the school- 
ship, and have been induced thereby to lay before our 
readers the following facts in regard to the method of 
obtaining admission, as well as a brief sketch of the daily 
routine of study and drills pursued by the boys after 
their admission. 

Boys desiring to enter the navy as apprentices must be 
physically sound, well developed, between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age, be able to read and write fairly, 
and understand arithmetic as far as long division; they 
must also be of good moral character, and must bring 
testimonials to that effect from responsible citizens. 

The boy must go to the Sabine at New London, Conn., 
and must be accompanied by one of his parents or his 
guardian, who gives his or her written consent to the 
boy's enlistment until he at‘ains the age of twenty-one, 
and who are required to sign the shipping articles. 

The apprentices whose terms of service have expired, 
and who have received honorable discharges, will always 
be preferred to any others for the positions of warrant 
and petty officers in the naval service. 

The pay of apprentices is $8, $9, and $10 per month, ac- 
cording to their rating. The greater part of their pay is 
taken at first for their ontfit, but a certain eum is re- 
tained every month until the close of his term of enlist- 
ment, when the whole amount is given to him with his 
discharge. 

Having thus explained the method of obtaining ad- 
mission, and the terms upon which the services of the 
boy are accepted, we will now give a brief sketch of a 
day's life on board the school-ship Sabine, explaining 
the forms which are thoroughly impressed upon the boy, 
and by attention to which he will in time become a val- 
unable and efficient naval seaman. 

At daylight the apprentices are turned ont of their 
hammocks, which are then stowed in the nettings, each 
boy lashing up and stowing away his own hammock. 
The decks are next washed down, and at 7 o'clock the 
boys are sent over the mast-heads in order to familiarize 
them with that duty. At 7.30 breakfast is served, twenty 
minutes being allowed for that meal. At 9 o'clock all 








hands are ready to begin the exercises of the day. At | 


9.30 the boys are summoned to quarters for inspection, 
after which the exercises are carried on until 10%. At 
11 o'clock drill ceases, and at noon dinner is served. At 
1 o'clock the boys are again sent over the mast-heada. 
This exercise occupies about a quarter of an hour in all 
its details. At 2% school begins, and is dismissed at 
4.2%. At 5 o'clock supper is served, and at 6 the boys 
are again sent over the mast-heads. From 6.30 till 7 
o'clock they are occupied in boating or battalion drills, 
or in reefing, furling, and loosening sails. After these 
exercises, recreation is indulged in, and at 9 o’clock the 
“ hammocks are piped down.” Half an hour is allowed 
for getting into their hammocks and talking, and at 9.30 
“ silence” is ordered. 

In the routine exercises and the school the following 
are the branches taught: handling of yards and sails, use 
of lead and compass, knotting, palm and needle, boating 
and great guns, howitzer drill, swords and rifles, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, gunnery, 
etc. Many of the boys show great interest in their 
studies, and are progressing finely. Commander Lowry 
is certainly well adapted to carry out the wishes of the 
Navy Department in relation to this system of education. 
He is kind, though at the same time firm; the boys like 
him very much, and no one need have any hesitation in 





placing their sons or wards on board this vessel. We 
are satisfied that everything is being done on board the 
Sabine to promote the best interests of the service, and 
to make the boys a credit to our navy. In years to come 
the nation will reap the benefit of this system of train- 
ing, as France and England have already done ; those na- 
tions having ever been conspicuous for the care with 
which they have fostered and encouraged this plan of 
creating a navy of reliable officers and seamen from the 
best and most talented of their naval apprentices. 

There is no excase for a bright boy if he do not suc- 
ceed and progress under the plan pursued in the Sabine. 
No favoritism is shown, all being advanced by merit 
alone, while it is borne in mind that “* boys will be boys,” 
and due allowance is made therefor. The instructors are 
required to be mild, just, and impartial in their treat- 
ment, to be zealous in the improvement of their charges, 
requiring the fulfillment of all duties, and to bring to the 
notice of the commander any one exhibiting extraordi- 
nary merit. The conduct of the boys is carefully kept by 
merit and demerit marks, and at the end of every month 
an average is taken, which is forwarded to the Navy De- 
partment. 

Every facility is afforded for communication with 
parents, and certain of the instructors see that they do 
so at regular intervals. Quarreling, fighting, and the use 
of profane and immoral language are strietly prohibited 
and punished. The food furnished is of the very best 
quality, and in quantity sufficient to appease the appe- 
tite of the most voracious eater. No tobacco or spirits 
are allowed. Cleanliness of person and dress is most 
rigidly enforced, and every care taken to make the ap- 
prentices learn to respect themselves. 

Occasional cruises at sea give variety to their lives 
and increase their interest in their chosen vocation. 
Several of our first-class vessels, like the Colorado, now 
in Europe, and the Chattanooga, which will shortly pro- 
ceed there, have taken their complement of naval appren- 
tices from the Sabine ; and now that Congress is about 
to throw open the doors of the Naval Academy to sixty 
apprentices per aanum, we think that the prospects*of 
the Naval Apprentice System were never brighter, and 
that the number enlisted during the present season will 
be so great as to require the establishment of an addi- 
tional school-ship. 


ee ee 
NORTHWESTERN MISSOODURI. 


Mr. O. Z,. Asnort, of Bethany, Harrison County, Mo., 
writes us concerning Northwestern Missouri, especially 
Harrison County, of which he says : 

“It is located in the Grand River valley. The soil is 
mostly of black mold, and very productive, yielding gen- 
erally from 40 to 60 bushels of corn per acre. The sur- 
face is gently rolling, drains well, has no swamps, and 
the people are remarkably healthy. The climate is mild, 
the winters are open and changeable, and all kinds of 
fruit, except peaches, do well, especially grapes. The 
soil and climate are well adapted to the growth of vine- 
yards. 

Free schools are well provided for; no dram-shop li- 
censes are granted in the county. The people are very 
radical, and those of Northern sentiments are greatly in 
the majority. 

Cattle, hogs, mules, and wool are the chief exports, 
purchased at the farmer's door, transported on the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad, and sold in Eastern mar- 
kets. When the Galveston and Lake Superior Railroad, 
located through this county, is finished, and the great 
Pacific completed to the Rocky Mountains, we will 
be well connected with the best markets of the world— 
in the cotton-fields of Texas and the golden regions ot 
Colorado.” 

Parties interested and desiring to know more before 
visiting, will do well to correspond with Mr. Abbott, 
who will, We doubt not, cheerfully reply—in post-paid 
envelope—to any questions. 

ee 


MuDty judge ye of each other, 
Be to condemnation alow ; 

The very best have yet their failings— 
Something good the worst can show. 











Take CaRE OF THE OrpHANS.—It will 
be found that many of the “* unfortunates” among women 
were permitted to grow up without either parental care 
or proper guardianship, and especially without that 
moral and religious training which fortifies one against 
yielding to the common temptations of life. So it is 
with the men. Our profession has brought us in contact 
with the occupants of many State prisons, and we find, 
as a rule, that prisoners are sadly deficient in top-head. 
Their moral sentiments were not properly educated, and 
hence they fell. While we are not prepared to advocate 
a “state religion,” preferring to leave his mode of 
worship to each individual's free choice, we would make 
it incumbent on those public officers who have orphans 
and friendless children in charge, to give every child the 
most thorough religious training. 

So soon as possible, children should be removed from 
public alms-houses and adopted into private families, 
where they can be cared for, loved, and properly trained, 
We would not have well-to-do people remain childless, 
in order to give homes to others; nor would that be 
necessary. Here is a pretty little story to the point in 


verse, called 
THE LARK.* 


A little story of a Larx I'll tell, 
And what sad fate the pretty bird befell, 
Down in our meadow, where the summer grass 
Grows tall, she made her nest. One day, alas! 
The men were mowing, and cut off her head, 
And left the mother of sweet birdies, dead. 


Ah me! Must little birdies, helpless, die? 
“Oh no!” my mother said ; “ ¢hés plan we'll try— 
We'll take them home, and when, ere long, we see 
The robin leave her nest that's in our tree, 

Yell take her eggs and put these birdies there, 
And hope she'll treat them with a mother’s care.” 


Soon, when she flew away in search of food, 
We took her eggs and left this little brood. 
From our piazza we could watch and rest, 
And soon she came and lit upon her nest. 
“What's here! What meaneth this?” old robin said, 
While o'er the brood she stood with wings outspread, 
She eyed them—turned her head from side to side, 
But what it meant, poor bird could not decide, 
So off she flew, and soon brought back her mate; 
And now they talk, and wonder, and debate. 


Meanwhile the birdies raise their tiny necks, 
For each of them a dainty worm expects. 


At length they left the birdies all alone, 
But soon came back and took them as their own, 
For in their bills the dangling worm we see 


And hear each birdie say, “* Give one to me!” 


And so they fed and loved them day by day, 
Till birdies grew to birds and flew away. 

This sweet example shown to that young bi 
Should toward all orphans make us kind and 
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Vorces—Wuat THEY InpicaTeE.— 
There are light, quick, surface voices that involuntarily 
seem to utter the slang, “I won't do to tie to.” The 
man’s words may assure you of his strength of purpose 
and reliability, yet his tone contradicts his speech. 

Then there are low, deep, strong voices, where the 
words seem ground out, as if the man owed humanity a 
grudge and meant to pay it some day. That man’s op- 
ponents may well tremble, and his friends may trust his 
strength of purpose and ability to act. 

There is the coarse, boisterous, dictatorial tone, inva- 
riably adopted by vulgar persons, who have not sufficient 
cultivation to understand their own insignificance. 

There is the incredulous tone that is full of a covert 
sneer or a secret ‘* You-can’t-dupe-me-sir”’ intonation.” 

Then there is the whining, beseeching voice that says 
“ sycophant”’ as plainly as if it uttered the word. It 
cajoles and flatters you; its words say “I love you—I 
admire you; you are everything you should be.” 

Then there is the tender, musical, compassionate 
voice, that sometimes goes with sharp features (as they 
indicate merely intensity of feeling) and sometimes with 
blunt features, but always with genuine benevolence. 

If you are full of affectation and pretense, your voice 
proclaims it. 

If you are full of honesty, strength, and purpose, yout 
voice proclaims it. 

If you are cold and calm and firm and consistent, or 
tickle and foolish and deceptious, your voice will be 
equally truth-telling.— Agnes Leonard. 





* By Lester A. Miller. To be spoken by Flora E. Miller, 
at school, Woodstock, Vt., close of summer term, 1866. 
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Citerary Aotices. 


[AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
rat JocRNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. | 


Tax CULTIVATION OF THE Na- 
tTrve GRAPE AND THE MANUFACTURE OF 
Wives. By Geo. Husman, of Herman, 
Missouri. New York: Geo. G. F. 
W. Woodward. 1866. 12mo, pp. 192. 
Price $1. 

The growing interest everywhere mani- 
fested in grape-culture is calling out some 
excellent works on the subject. One of 
the best of these is the handsome volume 
before us, so full of just that kind of infor- 
mation which the would-be grape-grower 
needs. As a practical manual for the use 
of the novice, it leaves little to be desired 
so far it relates to general instructions ; 
bat ite teachings being adapted particularly 
to the Southwest, will in some few cases 
require modification when applied to ope- 
rations conducted where a different soil 
and climate prevail. The book may be 
consulted with profit, however, by grape- 
growers everywhere. 





TeMPERANCE RECOLLECTIONS, 
Laznors, Dereats, Trrumpns. An An- 
tobiography. By John Marsh, D.D., Sec- 
retary of the first three National Temper- 
ance Conventions, and thirty years Cor- 
responding Secretary, and Editor of The 
American Temperance Union. N. York: 
Scribner & Co. 12mo, pp. 373. Cloth, 
$2 B. 

A timely book in these stirring times, 
when the friends of Temperance are mus- 
tering their forces and sounding the alarm, 
“There's death in the pot.” Dr. Marsh, 
in this deeply interesting volume, suc- 
cinctly reviews the progress of the Tem- 
perance reform during the past thirty 
years, giving graphic sketches of those 
who have conspicuously figured in the 
good work, and enlivening the course of 
the narrative by many a well-told anec- 
dote. Temperance lecturers, and all who 
are interested in the canse of truth and 
morality, will find this book available as 
an authority to which to refer for statisti- 
cal matter connected with the ravages of 
alcohol. — 


Tae New York Soctar Scr- 
ENcE Revisw. A Quarterly Journal of 
Sociology, Political Economy, and Sta- 
tistics. Simon Stern, and J. K. H. Will- 
cox, Editors. Vol. IL, Nos. 1 and 2, 
eel April, 1866. 8vo, paper. Price 

2. 


The two numbers are bound in one, in- 
cluding the International Almanac for 1866. 
The Report of Mr. Hayes, of the Revenue 
Commission, on the best modes of Taxa- 
tion, is an elaborate statistical document. 
As figures are said ‘‘ not to lie,’ and are 
most convincing in the way of practical ar- 
gumentation, Mr. Hayes has braced up his 
propositions well with the “ figurative.” 
The article on Political Economy, which is 
simply a review of Prof. Perry's new book, 
is a good one. ‘What is Free Trade?” 
is very readable, presenting the writer's 
views in a strong light. 


My Vixeyarp at Lakeview. 
By a Western Grape-grower. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. 12mo, pp. 143. 
Cloth, price $1 2%. 

In this compact volume we have the ép- 
sissima verba of one who has tried it and 
‘knows whereof he speaks. The most ac- 
ceptable feature of the book is the plain, 
pithy language used, and the directness of 
the suggestions. The author gives the 
substance of his experiments and a lucid 
account of the method pursued, by which 
were obtained the most gratifying results. 





Porms. By Miss Mulock, the 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
ete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 
Blue and gold. Price $1 50. 


This neat little volume is made up mainly 
of occasional poems published from time 
to time by the author in various maga- 
zines. Many of them have been revised 
and improved before their appearance in 
the collated form. The metre is generally 
easy and flowing, but the attempt to follow 
in blank verse classic patterns, sometimes 
renders the verse deficient in spontaneity. 


SummER Rest. By Gail 
Hamilton, author of “Country Living 
and Country Thinking,” etc. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 356. Cloth, 


75. 

Gail Hamilton, for her manly, open, face- 
to-face discussion of popular subjects— 
piercing with the sharp arrows of honest 
criticism whatever she deems unrighteous 
and unfair, deserves to be read and pon- 
dered. Although her theology may not al- 
ways prove sound, yet earnestness is cer- 
tainly a strong characteristic of her state- 
ments; and so direct is the acknowledg- 
ment of her difference of opinion in mat- 
ters of faith and practice, that though the 
intelligent reader may not be persuaded, 
yet he is disposed to encourage her by his 
sympathy. The new book is written in 
her most natural idiosyncratic vein, and 
commends itself for ite genuine humor. 


New Musitc.—From Mr. 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, we would 
acknowledge the receipt of the following: 
“Looking Forward,” a song; words by 
Frances L. Keeler; music by Mrs. E. A. 
Parkhurst, price 30cts. “‘ Sunlight” Polka- 
Brilliant, 40 cts. General Scott’s Funeral 
March, by Mrs. E. A. P., 30cts. “I'll Marry 
no Man if he Drinks,”’ 30 cts. 


Tue Catuotic Wort, a 
monthly magazine of General Literature 
and Science, for June, contains much inter- 
esting matter of general interest, besides 
articles more closely related to Roman 
Catholicism. Christine, a Troubadour song 
of considerable length, concluded in this 
number, is an idyl of much merit, and well 
worth the price of the magazine for its 
own reading. —- 

Ar “ PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL AND Lire ILiLusTRATED” hafva vi 
emottagit junihaftet, och hanvisa till var 
rekommendation i numro 57.—Denna jour- 
nal ar af sa mangfaldigt intresse, att hvarje 
skandinavisk familj skulle férmera sitt 
husbibliothek dermed. 

Ge" Till agenter och clubbar gora vi 
foljande proposition: Hvar och en som 
betalar for en argang pa vart blad och tilli- 
ka insinder 1 dollar [50 cent, erhaHer den 
phrenologiska journalen for ett ar tillsaind, 
hvilket ar 50 cent mindre an n&imnde jour- 
nal annars kostar.—Skandinavisk Post. 


Tae Emioranten, ©. F. 
So.izere, Editor, is said to be the oldest 
and most widely circulated newspaper 
among the Scandinavian population of 
America. The Norwegian population in 
the West now numbers more than 200,000 
souls, and is rapidly increasing by emigra- 
tion from the old country. 

The EmigRANTEN is increased to a large 
mne-column paper, the largest ever pub- 
lished in the Norwegian language in this 
or the Old World. It is published in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, at $2 a year. 

The KrrKELie MAANEDSTIDENDE, organ 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Evangelical 
Church of America, Right Rev. H. A. 
Preus and Rev. I. A. Ottesen, Editors. 





Price $1 per year, is published at the same 
office. The Norwegians are thriving; they 
are peaceable, industrious, frugal, intelli- 
gent, and religious. We give themahearty 
welcome to this Western world, and rejoice 
in their success. —— 

Tue Cuurca Monruty for 
June, Vol. X., No. 6, published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Boston,is a truly good num- 
ber, containing matter profitable for the 
general reader, “‘ The Moderate Episcopacy 
of Leighton” is written in @ liberal spirit. 
“Beggar Jacob” is a touching allegory, 
well illustrating Scriptural doctrine. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEy- 
ENTH NatTionaL Woman's Rieuts’ Con- 
VENTION, held at the Church of the Puri- 
tans, New York, May 10, 1866. This pam- 
phiet contains a full report of this interest- 


ing convention, the s hes of Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Lucretia Mott, eodore Tilton, Hen. 
Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, and oth- 
ers, being given verbatim. Also an ad- 
dress to Congress. Price 50 cents. 


“He Books. 














[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :} 


Cierks’ AND CONVEYANC- 
Ers’ Assistant. A collection of Forms of 
Conveyancing, Contracts, and Legal Pro- 
ceedings for the Legal Profession, Business 
Men, and Public Officers, with copious In- 
structions, Explanations, and Authorities. 
By Benjamin Vaughan Abbott and Austin 
Abbott. 8vo, pp. xl., 702. Sheep, $6 50; 
cloth, $6. -—— 

Lire: rrs Nature, VARIE- 
Tres, AND PHEenomeNna. By Leo. H. Grin- 
don. First American edition. 12mo, pp. 
578. Cloth, $2 50. - 

A Brier _ BroGRAPHIcAL 
Drorronany. Compiled and arranged by 
Rey. C. Hole. With Additions and Cor- 
rections by W. A. Wheeler. i6mo, pp. 
xv., 453. Cloth, $2 %. 


Tue ImMorTALITY OF THE 
Sour, considered in the light of the Holy 
Scriptures, the Testimony of Reason and 
Nature, and the various Phenomena of 
Life and Death. By Rev. Hiram Mattison, 
D.D. Second edition. 12mo, pp. 398. 
Cloth, $1 7%. -—— 

Tue Treasury or Brete 
Know ever. Being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other 
matters in Holy Scripture. By Rev. John 
Ayre. With Engravings and Maps. 16mo 
pp. xi., 943 (London print). Cloth, $5 50. 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
ENGINE, in its various applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture; with Theoretical Investi- 
gations and Practical Instructions. By 
John Bourne. Being the Seventh Edition 
of “A Treatise on the Steam-engine, by 
the Artisan Club.” Ilustrated. 4to, pp. 
xii., 495 (London print). Cloth, $20. 


Tue Horse. >. 
Youatt; with a Treatise on ught. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Walker Watson. 
Svo, pp. viii., 589 (London print). Cloth, 


50. — 

Tue MATERIALISM OF THE 
Present Day. A critique of Dr. Buch- 
ner’s System. By PaulJanet. Translated 
from the French by Paul Masson. 16mo, 
pp. xii., 202 (London print). Cloth, $1 5. 





Tue Resources anp Pros- 
PEecTs oF Awenica, ascertained during a 
Visit to the States in the autumn of 1865. 
By Sir 8S. Morton Peto, Bart. 8vo, pp. 
Xv., 428. Oloth, $4. 


Wry Nor? A Book for 
every Woman. The Prize Essay to which 
the American Medical Association awarded 
the gold medal for 1865. By Horatio Robin- 
son Stoner, M.D. Issued for general cir- 
culation by order of the American Medical 
Association. 18mo. Cloth, $1 25. 


Prison Lire oF JEFFERSON 
Davis. Embracing Details and Incidents 
in his Captivity. Particulars concerning 
his Health and Habits, together with many 
Conversation? on Topics of Great Public 
Interest. By Lieut.-Colonel John J. Cra- 
ven, M.D. 12mo, pp. 877. Cloth, $2 25. 

' <gegen 


COMMENTARIES ON AMERI- 
can Law. ByJames Kent. In 4 volumes. 
Eleventh Edition. Edited by George F. 
Comstock. 8vo, pp. xxv., 668; lxxxi., 864; 
Lxii., 651; liv., 718. Sheep, $22. 


Coat, Iron, anp On; or, 
The Practical Miner. A Plain and Popu- 
lar work on our Mines and Mineral Re- 
sources, and a Text-book or Guide to their 
Economical Development. With nume- 
rouse Maps and Engravings. By 8. H. Dad- 
dow and Benjamin Bannan. 8vo, pp. 808. 
Cloth, $8. — 

A TREATISE ON THE AMERI- 
cAN Law or LANDLORD AND TENANT; em- 
bracing the Statutory Provisions and Judi- 
cial Decisions of the several United States. 
With a Selection of Precedents. Fourth 
Edition. By John N. Taylor. 8vo, pp. 
xiv., 739. Sheep, $8. 


Boox or Pratsz.—The 
Psalms and Hymne of the Reformed Prot- 
estant Dutch Church in North America. 
(Bound in same covers, but separated 
horizontally.) Large 8vo, pp. 428. New 
York. Half morocco, $3. 


Asiatic Cuotera. ByF. A. 
Burrall, M.D. 12mo, pp. 155. Cloth, $1 75. 


Duncan’s Masonic Rrrvar 
AND Monrror; or, Guide to the Three 
Symbolic Degrees of the Ancient York 
Rite, and to the Degrees of Mark Master, 
Past Master, Most Excellent Master, and 
the Royal Arch. By Malcolm C. Duncan. 


Explained and Interpreted by copious 
Notes and wamerous Bagm temo, 
pp. 250. Cloth, $2 75. 


Tae Great West.—Rail- 
road, ‘Steamboat, and Stage Guide and 


| Hand-book for Travelers, Miners, and Emi- 


grants to the Western, Northwestern, and 
Pacific States and Territories. With a 
Map of the best Routes to the Gold and 
Silver Mines. By Edward H. Hall. 12mo, 
pp. 151. Paper, 55 cents; cloth, $1 10. 


Tae Man or tHe Wor tp. 


By William North. 12mo, pp. 437. Paper, 
re 7%; cloth, $2 %. - 


Tue Privcietes or Bror- 
ocr. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. I., 12mo, 
pp. 4%. Cloth, $2 75. 


Tue CurTurRE OF THE GRAPE. 
By W. C. Strong. Tinted paper, 12mo, 
pp. 355. Cloth, $3 25. 


Tue Oren AND ANTIQUITY 
or Prysicat Man. Scientifically Consid- 
ered. Proving Man to have been cotem- 
temporary with the Mastodon, ete. By 
Hudson Tuttle. 12mo, pp. 258. Cloth, 
$1 7%. 
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Eo our Eorrespondents. 





Questions or ‘‘ Genera Inrexest’’ 
will he answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“Brest Taoveurts” solicited. 

An Orpver ror Books, Journals, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on sEPaRaTE slips. 


Speciat Notice—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects nol properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PuysioLoey, Purenor- 
oor, Puystoenomy, Psrcuotoey, Ers- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral Scrence or Man, will still be in order, 
vrovided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question pisinly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only one at a time. 








PHRENOLOGICAL STUDENT. — 
How late can [ secure a place in your next 
class, and what will be the line of topics 
taught? in other words, do you propose 
to n at the foundation and make a 
thorough explanation of the whole subject 
in detail ? 


Ans. Our class last year, and our propos- 
ed classes for the present, have this object, 
viz.: To instruct intelligent, moras men in 
all that relates to theoretical and practical 
Phrenology, with a view to their prepara- 
tion for public teachers in this great work. 
Good phrenologists are wanted ‘n every 
State in the Union, and those properly 
qualified for the work will find a welcome 
everywhere, with as much business as they 
are able todo. The great States of Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Virginia, each would support three good 
phrenologists for the next ten years, and 
furnish full and constant employment for 
them ; and the same in other Statcs and 
Provinces, in proportion to their popula- 
tion. We know a phrenologist who lec- 
tured summer and winter for over seven 
years in six counties in one of the Eastern 
States, and in that time did not visit more 
than half the desirable places. Why should 
not every county have its phrenologists as 
well as its dentists, its physicians, its law- 
yers, its Judges, and its teachers? This 
running from place to place a hundred 
miles apart will not answer well except for 
a man who is extendedly known, and most 
of them would do better to sweep the field 
clean by visiting also places of miuor im- 
portance. 

As to when our class will be full, we can 
not state. We shall reject no capable and 
worthy person up to the last moment, ex- 
cept for a want of room. In the uwrough 
method of teaching practical Phrenology, 
which we have adopted, we can not, we 
think, properly instruct a crowd; conse- 
quently those earnest persons who would 
go to the bottom of the subject, so that in 
the lecturing field or professional office they 
mray become “ workmen not to be asham- 


ed,” will have the preference, should the | Can a 
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mence on the seventh of January, 1867. 
We have prepared a circular setting forth 
the topics to be taught, the books desirable 
to be read, the terms, etc., entitled, * Pro- 
feasional Instruction in Practical Phrenol- 
ogy,” which will be sent by mail to any 
person who may wish it, ou receipt of a 
prepaid and properly addressed envelope. 
Address this office. 


A “Constant READER” de- 
sires to know-what we think of the writ- 
ings of a so-called Dr. H——, whose books 
are illustrated with bawdy pictures. He is 
simply an unprincipled foreign quack, who 
came to America a few years ago and set 
up as an author on private diseases, and 
swindles “indiscreet young men.” One 
cause of the fighting propensity is the in- 
temperate habits of the peuple referred to. 
Take away their whisky and tobacco and 
substitute common schoo!s and a true re- 
ligion, and you would soon see less of the 
satan and more of the saint. ‘There can be 
no objection of a marriage between the Ger- 
man and American, providing the condi- 
tions be favorable. 


A Screntiric WonpEer.— 
EvnoreaN Pocket TIMeKEEPER. — One 
dollar each. Patent applied for, June 29, 
1865. An exact and reliable pocket time- 
keeper for ladies and gentlemen. Correct- 
ly constructed on the most approved scien- 
tific principles, and warraiied to denote 
solar time with absolute certainty and the 
utmost precision, it never can wrong. 
It requires no key or w nding up; never 
rans down, and can never be too fast or too 
slow. It is always correct. Approved by 
the press and all who have uzed them. Just 
introduced into this country from Europe, 
where it is secured by rova! letters patent, 
and is creating an immenze sensation. 
Price for a single one, with plain or fancy 
white dial, in gold or silver gilt case,only $1. 
Sent, postage paid, to any pact of the coun- 
try, on receipt of price. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. All orders must be addressed 
to BLank & Co., Sole Proprietors. [We 
are asked to examine and report on this 
“small thing with a great name,” which 
reminds us of the “ Newly Invented North 
American Rat Trap; and the great 
“United States Double-Back Action Hen 
Persuader ;* and of the “ Royal United 
Kingdom Penny Whistle.” The “scien- 
tific wonder” is a little paste-board “ sun- 
dial,” with a string to hang it up. We 
should judge it to cost, say, one cent each, 
or less, by the bushel.) 

Rigut anp Lerr Hanpep.— 
It is a great convenience that most persons 
are right-handed, and it is doubtless an in- 
stitute of nature that it isse. Occasion- 
ally one is left-handed, and sometimes we 
find men who are naturally ambidextrous, 
using both hands with equai skill, ease, 
and efficiency. If all children were placed 
with left-handed people, ten times as many 
of them would insist on using the right- 
hand as now insist on being left-handed 
while surrounded by right-handed people. 
A lameness or wound on the right hand 
frequently induces the equai’y free and life- 
long use of the left hand. The use of the 





right hand and right side muscles tends toa | 


large: development of the nght side. So 
far as we have observed, the right side of 
the head and right hemisphere of the brain 
are larger than the left. Most men do their 
sharp listening with the right ear and their 
sharp seeing with the right eye. 
INVENTIVE BuNGLERs. — 1. 
reon have inventive talent, and yet 


offers for membership be too numerous. | be unskilled in the use of toois ? 


We hope applications will be so early made 
that the available number of students will 


Ans. Yes, precisely on the same principle 
that a man can have good reasoning talent 


be fall during the months ~f October and | and lack practical judgment; or musical 


November. Our next course will com- 


talent and not bea musician. There isa 


peculiar development of Constructiveness 
which indicates the power to plan and 
contrive, and this works with Causality 
and Ideality. There is a manifestation 
of Constructiveness which seems to work 
with the perceptive organs, adapting one 
to carry out the plans of others; to use 
tools in construction, but not to plan and 
lay out the work. 


2. Is the brain of woman smaller than 
that of man? 


Ans. As a general thing itis. The brain 
of woman, however, is probably as large 
in proportion to the size and weight o! the 
body as that of the man. Some maintain 
that it is larger. 


Sicut.—Can the eyesight be 
cultivated ? 

Ans. Yes. Seamen can discover a sail 
or the peculiaritie: of a ship at di-tances 
which would utterly baffle the perception 
of a landsman. Farmers, hunters, and 
others who live in the open country, can 
see distinctly at much greater distances 
than citizens whose ordinary vision is re- 
stricted to the length of a room or the 
width of a street. The citizen, however, 
accustomed to observe small objects near 
at hand, will detect more sharply than out- 
door people minute differences. 


ToncuE anp Pen.—Wh 
can some people talk much better than 
they can write? I can imagine a story, 
plan it out in my mind, and even repeat it 
to my friends in good style, but can not 
write it. There is a lack somewhere. 
Where is it? 


Ans. You probably have an impetuous 
and excitable disposition or temperament, 
and when you come to write you have not 
the patience to plod; or else, being a slow 
writer, too much of your thought and time 
have to be devoted to the writing, which 
causes you to forget what you want to 
write. Putting one’s thoughts on paper is 
an art to be learned, and requires the ex- 
perience which comes from practice. One 
who is accustomed to writing—a clergy- 
man, for instance—can think a great deal 
better with his pen in his hand than other- 
wise. When you talk the story to your 
friends, your language more nearly keeps 
pace with your thoughts than your pen can 
be made todo. A person like you, in or- 
der to become an editor, would need a 
short-hand writer to whom he might dic- 
tate, and let him copy it out. But prac- 
tice would do very much toward changing 
this state of facts with you. Many, if not 
most cultivated or educated persons, can 
write better than they can speak. 


Boys AND THE Navy.—How 
can I get into our naval school ? 

Ans. Write to or call on Mr. B.S. Os- 
BORN, 132 Nassau Street, New York, who 
will put you in the right way. We would 
suggest to our authorities the propriety of 
opening school-ships for the instruction of 
boys in all our principal seaports—Port- 
land, Boston, New York, Charleston, etc., 
and that the facilities for this branc: of 
national instruction be largely increased— 
that it be put on a footing at least equal 
to that of any other nation. Such schools 
tend to develop and make men of hundreds 
who would otherwise come to nanght. By 
all means let us have more naval schools. 
Read the article entitled “Our Naval Ap- 


| prentice System,” in our present number. 


| 
| 


Bioop.—Is there anything 
in the dlood of an individual as to the 
formation of charactor, instincts, and in- 
fluences? Or is it in association and edu- 
cation of a child or man that gives direc- 
tion to his life and character? Or is it in 
the mental endowments of individuals that 








~ 


gives tone to their life? We hear of good ; 
bad blood 


4 . Should we not sa 
mental character, etc., instead ? ngees 


Ans. There is much in “blood,” or, in 
other words, in the organization inherited 
from one’s ancestors. Education and ex. 
ternal conditions may do much to modify 
or change our inborn tendencies, but 
“blood” is an element that must never be 
lost sight of in estimating character. 


Harr anv Natts,—Why do 
the nails and hair of some ms grow 
more rapidly than those of others ? 


Ans. The hair and nails are, in the phys- 
ical constitution, a system of themeelves, 
They may be said to be of one character, 
Some persons secrete more rapidly the 
elements which go to make hair and nails 
than other persons. Moreover, one con- 
stitution is so organized that the liver is 
more active than any other part of the 
system; another person has a peculiarly 
active condition of the kidneys; another 
seems to have a constitutional facility for 
the development of bone, and the bone- 
matter grows superabundantly ; they have 
an affinity for secreting from their food all 
the bone element which it contains. An- 
other man will secrete other qualities be- 
longing to the food. Some secrete equally 
all the various qualities that belong to their 
food. One man becomes more fat; every 
thing he eats seems to go to fat; in an- 
other it seems to go to bone; in another to 
hair. Some persons seem to develop in 
the nervous system; their brain is large 
and active, and all their strength seems to 
be worked off through the brain and nerves, 
Another one is easy, and calm, and heavy, 
and iuactive, and insensitive. Do you ask 
us why this is the case? Questions might 
be asked quite as difficult to answer—as, 
for instance, Why one man is tall and thin, 
and another short and plump? Why one 
has red hair and another black hair? one 
bine eyes, another black eyes? one a fair 
skin, another a sallow skin? Approxima- 
tions to just answers may be made to all 
these points; but the questions are not 
fully solved. We can not tell precisely 
how or why a blade of grass grows. But 
when we ask why the grass is green in- 
stead of red, and why some things are red 
instead of green, like grass, we begin to be 
puzzled, and we can only say that the law 
of its organization is such that it develops 
in a particular way—each in general ac- 
cording to fixed laws of order. 


TEMPERAMENTS.—In your 
January number you made the assertion 
that persons of widely different tempera- 
men's do not “become one.” If so, how 
can they enjoy each other’s society? Yet 
you advocate the intermarrying of opposite 
temperaments—unless the person possess- 
es a well-balanced temperament. 

Ans. We have explained the subject of 
Temperaments in relation to marriage so 
often that we need not repeat our explana- 
tion here. The question answered in the 
January number was a psychological rather 
than a phrenological or a physiological 
one, and the word temperament was not 
used in its strict sense, but rather as a 
synonym of character. Harmony in our 
social relations, as in music, results not 
from sameness, but from accordant differ- 
ences—from complementary notes, There 
are differences which attract, and there are 
differences which repel, though we may 
not be able, except in this general way, 
to tell why. — ey 

Rerormation.—Why as it 
that many persons while in their wicked 
state o— Cinest destitute of moral feel- 
ing, while they show very strong animal 
propensity; but when they become con- 
verted, the reverse seems to be the case? 


Ans. In the first place, the “house oi 
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Saul” in the soul was active, and “the 
house of David’ was dormant. When the 
latter became aroused it ruled, and the 
former became weakened by inactivity. 
The soul has received and obeys a new 
law; it has new and higher motives, and 
* old things” seem to “‘ have passed away,” 
and “all things have become new.” The 
mind itself is not fundamentally changed, 
but its motives and aspirations have chang- 
ed. Peter was impulsive, hot-tempered, 
rash, and magnanimous after he became a 
disciple, and was constantly liable to get 
off the track. Paul was the same clear rea- 
soner, the same thorough and sincere man 
after as before conversion. Once he ve- 
hemently persecuted, afterward he earn- 
estly sustained the cause of Christ. Men's 
constitutional peculiarities are not abro- 
gated; they accept a new master and a 
new law of action when they adopt Christ, 
and morally ignore the world as their mas- 
ter. — 


Bap Direcrion.—Mr. Avus- 
Tin CHEADLE. Please tell us at what 
“Lebanon” you reside, as there are at 
least ten Lebanons in the United States 
and Territories. We beg all our corre- 
spondents to write the name of the State 
and county, as well as the name of their 
post-office at the head of their letters; then 
we can reply to them at once. We some- 
times spend an hour trying to decipher the 
post-master’s mail-mark on a letter, and in 
studying the post-office book or our sub- 
scription books, to find out the address of 
a careless correspondent. Men sometimes 
inclose money in letters, and forget to write 
their own name or the name of the’ place 
from which the letter is written or to 
which the answer is to be sent. Hardly a 
day passes without some such trouble. 


Laziness.—Can a person 
with a good head, with Activity such as to 
be marked 6, Excitability 6, Continuity 6, 
Motive Temperament 5, fustiy acquire the 
reputation of being very lazy? 


Ans. It is not to be expected that a per- 
son so organized shall be lazy; still, the 
habits have much to do with the vivacity 
or the lassitude of a person. If the head 
be too large for the body, there will often 
be exhibited a tendency to inaction. Be- 
sides, it is possible to mark conditions too 
high. a 


Noss-Bieepinc. —I have 
suffered all my life from nose-bleeding, 
sometimes so severely as to endanger life 
Will you tell the cause, and best method of 
treatment ? 

Ans. Hemorrhage may sometimes arise 
from a depressed condition of the system, 
and especially from a relaxed state of the 
muscular coats of the capillary vessels. 
Bleeding at the nose may be caused by ex- 
posure to the sun, severe cold in the head, 
violent sneezing or coughing, the use of 
spices, coffee, tobacco, or alcoholic stimu- 
lants, and various mental emotions such as 
fear, embarrassment, shame, anger, or any- 
thing which sends the blood too much to 
the head. The bowels should be kept free 
by the use of Graham bread and frnit, the 
head cool, the feet warm, and the extrem- 
ities warmly dressed. Cold water may be 
poured on the back of the neck, and sniffed 
up the nose, and the head wet with cold 
water. — 


How to Steer.—A corre- 
spondent writes us all the way from Cali- 
fornia as follows: “Is it better to sleep on 
the back or on the side ?”” 

Ans, It is better, generally, to sleep on 
the back, but it is well to alternate, and 
sleep occasionally on either side, not always 
on the right, nor always on the left, but on 
both. The question is often put to us, 





“Why is my head lop-sided or larger on 
one side?” It may be accounted for by 
always lying on one side. Young mothers 
are apt to place the child always in one 
position when putting it to bed, and the 
skull being soft and thin, the brain grows 
most on the under side, and finally assumes 
permanently this irregular and uneven 
shape. In cholera times, or when the 
bowels are cold, constipated, and inactive, 
it is well to lie on the belly, and thus keep 
the bowele warm. Try it. 


Tue Trrera.—What will 
arrest pone d of the teeth? I have hardly a 
sound tooth in my head; before my teeth 
are fairly grown they begin to rot. Can 
you give me a recipe for making a good 
dentifrice ? 


Ans. Some people have constitutionally 
poor, chalky teeth, and nothing will pre- 
vent their early decay; but a good brush 
and water with a little soap, on rising in 
the morning—the removal of all particles 
of food, and the use of the brush and water 
after eating, will ordinarily be all that is 
needed for the teeth of persons in good 
health. The teeth are injured directly by 
hot drinks and by ice-water, and by not 
being kept clean, and they are indirectly 
ruined by the use of stimulants, con- 
diments, sngar in immoderate quantities, 
rich food, or anything which tends to im- 
pair the general health and keep the system 
in a feverish state. It is well to have a 
good dentist examine them at least once a 
year, and remove any tartar that may ac- 
cumulate, and fill any small cavities that 
may occur before they become large, deep, 
and fatal to the teeth. There ought to be 
more information among the people on the 
subject of the teeth. See the “ Family 
Dentist,” full of illustrations and valuable 
information. Price, by mail, postage paid, 
$1 2. — 


Can not TaLK.—I haveideas, 
but can not find words to ae them. 
Please tell me what is the trouble with my 
cranium, and tell me how I may, in a 
measure, overcome it. 

Ans. The faculties and qualities of your 


organization which think and feel, which | 


generate thoughts, ideas, and emotions, 
are more strongly developed and active 
than the organ of Language. Consequently 
while you have all the vividness of mental 
conception and emotion, you lack the 
power of expression, your thoughts seem 
to you like fire shut up that seeks an outlet 
but can not get it. Some people have tvo 
much Language; they are full of sound 
and little sense, hence they give a deluge 
of words for a drop of wisdom. You can 
cultivate your Language by reading aloud. 
by remembering words when uttered by 
others, by thinking over ideas and putting 
them into sentences when not called upon 
to utter them. You should speak pieces, 
repeat verses and speeches, talk to your 
intimate friends, when not embarrassed, in 
such language as you would desire to use 
among strangers, and thus you will, day 
by day, improve your power of forming 
thoughts into words and giving them oral 
expression. Many a man loves art, but 
his hand does not know how to realize it. 
The artist, by practice, trains his hand 
quite as much as he trains his eye; he 
knows the art long before he has the power 
to produce it. The landscape gardener 
has learned how to realize his ideal. Hun- 
dreds appreciate his work as well as he; 
but the trouble is to produce it. You must 
learn to produce your thoughts in the form 
of words. It is anart to talk. Some have 
it by nature strongly marked, but all can 
be cultivated in this respect. Read our 
Hand-Book, “ How to Talk.” 





Docror N. Hanr.—A lady 
writes us from Mirabile, Caldwell Co., 
Mo., desiring your address. She presents 
the most urgent claims on your attention, 
among other matters, a newly-born babe, 
which you have not seen. She wishes to 
Jearn the present whereabouts of its peram- 
bulating father. Will the Doctor please do 
his duty, report to the proper person at 
once, and relieve a most painful anxiety. 





Publishers’ Department, 


How to Do 1r.—We wish 
to be accommodating. Many of our read- 
ers have the true missionary spirit, and 
want to do good. They believe with us, 
that a more extensive circulation of this 
JOURNAL would awaken new aspirations 
for self-improvement; open and liberalize 
the minds of its readers; favor the cause 
of Temperance in all things; and beget a 
desire to aid in bettering the condition of 
mankind individually and collectively. 
Now, therefore, to second the efforts of 
our friends and voluntary co-workers in 
this new field of inquiry, and to place the 
JouRNAL within eady reach of every fam- 
ily, we submit the following propositions : 

1st. We will send to clubs of a hundred, 
100 copies of the A. P. J. from July to 
January—half a year—at 75 cents each. 
But the club must be made up between 
this and the first of November. There 
must be a hundred. We will send all to 
one, or to a hundred different post-offices. 

2d. For $40 we will send fifty copies. 

8d. For $22 we will send twenty-five 
copies ; and for $10 we will send ten 
copies, from July to next January. 

The object in placing the rates so low— 
which would not cover cost—is, as before 
stated, to enable our friends to place the 
JoUuRNAL where it would not otherwise 
reach. Already, in many cities, villages, 
colleges, seminaries, academies, etc., clubs 
are being formed on the plan here pro- 
posed with the best success. Friends in 
interest, the JourNnat is in your hands and 
at your disposal. We will publish if you 
will distribute. If you approve, please 
talk it up among your neighbors. 





SomEesopy Etse.—* Mis- 
takes will occur in the best regulated fam- 
ilies,” is an adage to which we do not feel 
often called upon to quote as applicable to 
ourselves. But in our last number a se- 
rious blunder was committed, and that, 
too, after every precaution, as we sup- 
posed, had been taken to insure accuracy. 
In the group of clergymen was presented a 
fine-looking portrait of a distinguished di- 
vine who had been represented to us as 
Dr. A. L. Stone, but who proves to be 
quite unlike that gentleman in feature. 
We shall avail ourselves of the first oppor- 
tunity which offers to secure an authentic 


likeness of Dr. Stone and give it to our 
readers. We do not wish t to be de- 


m desiring to show up substituted phys. 
iognomies in the case of others, lly 
ministers of the Gospel, who in our earnest 
opinion are among worthiest of men. 





WE will admit in acknowl- 
edgment of P. P. M.'s kind favor, that 
the statement in the article on “* Working 
Politeness,” in our June number, is rather 
far-fetched. The idea which it was in- 
tended to embody is not aptly expressed. 


We were not sufficiently critical in our, 


examination of it before printing to detect 
and right the inconsistency. The purport 
of the article is good and the advice gen- 
erally sound and timely. The Bible ax- 
iom, “ Answer a fool according to his 
folly,” would certainly apply were the 
“bore” spoken of in the second column of 
the article in question a fool. We think, 
however, that in our impatience and rest- 
lessness to be about something else. and 
in our (speaking representatively) lack of 
due respect for seniority, etc., we are in- 
clined to be hasty in pronouncing this or 
that one a “ bore.” 

It is our duty to treat all with politeness, 
and not be wanting in kindness and good- 
nature because another intrenches upon 
the rules of decorum. Above all things, 
we should “put on charity,” which “ suf- 
fereth long, and is kind.” 


Mr. Wa. Anperson, for- 
merly phonographic reporter, has prepared 
a lecture on choosing matrimonial com- 
panions, which he will deliver the coming 
season before literary societies in New 
York and vicinity. We are informed that 
Mr. Anderson bases his arguments on 
Phrenology, and that he makes his lecture 
very interesting. He is indorsed by the 
Christian Advocate, the New York Timer 
and other journals. He may be add: 
at the office of the New York Herald. 


es oe 

Ovr Booxs 1x Bostoy.— 
The enterprising house of Messrs. Lez & 
SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, opposite 
the old South Church, has obtained a com- 
plete stock of our publications, and will in 
future supply agents and the Book trade 
of New England, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Canada East, Prince Edward's Isl- 
land, Newfoundland, etc., with all our pub- 
lications at New York prices. 

Besides our own works, these gentlemen 
keep a large assortment of the best books ; 
and supply at wholesale and at retail an 
books In the market. We commen 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard as every way reli- 
able, and their clerks both int t and 
polite. Give them a call. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must reach 
this office by the 1et of the month previous 
to that in which they are to appear, é. ¢., 
a month in advance. Our very large edi- 
tion requires us to close up thus early. 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA in 
the July number: 

My 2, 11, 3, 13, 15, 19, 8, 17,6, 19 is Wash- 

ington, a name revered by all true Ameri- 


cans. 
My 10, 5, 12, 23, 9, 21 is Wesley, the 
founder of the most popular church in the 
United States. 
My 15, 9, 16, 2, 6 is the negro. 
My 4, 2, 11, 19, 17 is Grant, the hero of 
the late war; and I love his name next to 
hat of Washington and Lincoln for having 
e so much for my country. 
My 1, 18, 7, 25, 9 is Morse, the great 
‘ My 17°. 18: 16, 4, 12, 8, 15 is T 
y 17, s Tennyson, 
author of I love to read. 


e of poems e a 
My 10, 5, 22, 14, 19, 8, 17, 6,15 is Welling- 

ton, one of the greatest of warriors. 

. My whole is one of the best contributors 

to the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouUR- 

NAL, Mrs. Geo. Washington Wyllys. God 

bless you in your good work. M. Mc P. 


pi correctly answered by A. G. and 
others.) —_ 


Mr. Josrern Loner, of Me- 
tucheon, N. J., offers for sale an interest 
in his Spring Park Nursery. Parties in- 
terested should visit the same. 


Sovtrawarp, Ho !—See ad- 
vertisement of Georgia. Fruit Lands qn 
our cover. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- | 


eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
We disclaim responsibility 
Matter will 


this department. 
for what may herein appear. 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of % cents a line.) | 


New Parsioeuony ; ; OR, 
Siens oF 


CHARACTER — as manifested 
through Temperament 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In one 
volume, handsomely bound, post-paid, $5. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The “Signs of Character’ are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most useful application. The various 
races and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Drvirygs, ORaTors, 
Statesmen, Warnrons, Artists, Ports, 
PuriosorpHers, INVENTORS, PverisTs, 
Suregons, Discoverers, Actors, Must- 
CIANS, etc., are given. It is an Encrcio- 
papi of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Cesar, Shak- 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
ncroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Weslev, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


FILTER THE 
Asiatic Cholera 
1858) *‘ Has made its appearance in Lon- 
don. Its first victim attributed his fatal 
malady to the poisonous impurities of the 
Thames, on which river he was employed 
as a lighterman.” 

“The Diaphragm Filter, manufactured 
by ALEXANDER McKenzie & Co., No. 35 
West Fourth Street, near Broadway, is the 
kind of porous filter to which I alluded in 
my recent report to the Croton Board. I 
consider the artificial sandstone which 
constitutes the filtering medium to be an 
excellent article for the purpose. The in- 
strument is quite durable, and only re- 
quires to be reversed occasionally to insure 
its action. James R. Curton, M.D., 
“New York, April 2%, 1862. Chemist.” 

Call er send for circular to ALEXANDER 
McKenzie & Co., Plambers and Gasfit- 
ters, 35 West Fourth Street, N. York.  3t 





A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
Enerve in ite various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 


Dimensions of every part, and Practical | 


Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Jomn Bourne. 
Seventh Edition of “A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,” by the “ Artisan Cinb.” 
Iinstrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 


hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One | 


vol, 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





and External | 


Every feature of the k, | 


Water.—tThe | 


(see Tribune of July 7, ' 


Being the | 






AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


; 


[Aveusr, 





A WEEKLY PAPER PUBLISHED 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


A JOURNAL OF SUGGESTION AND INVESTI- 
GATION, IN THE INTEREST OF IN- 
TELLIGENT AND ORTHODOX 
REFORM. 


| Tae New York Crmzen. 





CHARLES G. HALPINE, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


GEO. ALFRED TOWNSEND, 
Associate Editor. 


| SAVAGE, Publisher. 


JOHN Y. 





| Fora purer and more Republican Gov- 
| ernment, a more conscientious Patriotism, 
a more perfect Metropolis, the develop- 
ment of a better Taste and a more indig- 
nant Conviction, a representative Litera- 
ture and a less politic Art, the bold and 
original position of 
THE CITIZEN 
has already made it a power and a name 
in New York. The Conductors now pro- 
pose to develop it into a National organ 
for the same ends. 
Susscriptions.—Five Dollars a Year. 
To the organizer of a club of fifteen the 
Conductors will send by mail autograph 
copies of the two new books: 
Bakep Meats or THe Funerat. By Pri- 
vate Miles O'Reilly. 
Tue CAMPAIGNS OF A Non-CoMBATANT. 
By George Alfred Townsend. 
ADVERTISEMENTS.—Fifteen Cents a line. 
EDITORIAL AND PUBLICATION 
OFFICE, 32 BEEKMAN STREET. 





Untversity oF ALBANY.— 
Department of Law. The next term com- 
| mences on the ist September, 1866. Cir- 
| culars obtainable from AMOS DEAN, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 8t 





| Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 
1rcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in Leath- 
er Gilt, 75 cents. Sent postpaid by FOW- 
L ER AND Ww EL LS Ss, New York. 


Tunxisn Barns. — No. 63 
CotumBia Street, Brookityn Herents, 
N. Y. 

Enconraged by the favor with which the 
Turkisn Barn has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

| Pleesant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished toa limited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

| Hovurs.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 
For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 p.m. 





Twat New Ririte.—We can 
fill orders for the new gun—described in 
our May number—at $25 each, or, by the 
case of ten or more, at wholesale rates. 
| The “ THunpEeRBoLT” {s pronounced the 
| best, as it certainly is the handiest and 
the handsomest Rifle we have ever seen. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





New Masonic Books. — 
FREEMASON’S MONITOR, Anenlarged 
edition of the Masonic Manual. %2mo, 
tucks, $1 50. 

OLIVER’S HISTORICAL LAND- 
MARKS. Two vols., 12mo, cloth. $5. 

OLIVER'S SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

THE GENERAL AHIMAN REZON 
AND FREEMASON’S GUIDE. By Dan- 
iel Sickels, 33d. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

WASHINGTON AND HIS MASONIC 
COMPEERS. By Sidney Hayden. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 

CROSS’ TRUE MASONIC CHART. 
New and handsomely illustrated edition, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the author, 
from a painting by the distinguished artist, 
8.T. B. Morse. Edited by Daniel Sickels. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

SIMONS’ PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE OF MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

MORRIS’ LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF FREEMASONRY. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

MAUKEY’S MYSTIC TIE; OR, FACTS 
AND OPINIONS. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

OLIVER’S REVELATIONS OF A 
SQUARE. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

Any work on Masonry supplied at Pub- 
lisher’s prices, and sent free of postage 
through the United States and Canadas, ex- 
cept Territories, on the receipt of price. 
Address Masonic Publishing and Manu- | 
facturing Co., 432 Broome Street, New 
York city. 


¢2™ Liberal discount to the trade. it 


Mrs. E. Dr La Veronr, MD., 


149 CARLTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 








PuonocraPpHic Works.— 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOG- 
RAPHY. By Longley. $1. 

“COPY BOOKS, without covers. 15 cts. 
GRAHAM’S HAND-BOOK OF STAND- 
ARD PHONOGRAPHY. $2. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in 
Phonography. $1. 

PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. By Pit: 
man. Corresponding Style. $1 50. 

PHRASE BOOK, a Vocabulary of 
Phraseology. $1. 

REPORTER'S COMPANION. By Pit- 
man. $1 50. 





| 
i= 
| 
| 





STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIC DIC- 


TIONARY. Invaluable to the Student and 
Practical Reporter. $5. 

THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DIC- 
TIONARY. By Daniel 8. Smalley. $4 50. 
THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND. 


$1. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
By Pitman. New edition. $1. 

THE REPORTER'S MANUAL. $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER. By 
Pitman. 50 cents. 

*,* PITMAN’S MANUAL READER 
AND COPY BOOK for Students sent 
post-paid for $1 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8.—Messrs. FowLer anp WELLS em- 
ploy several short-hand writers constantly, 
and give both oral and written instruction 
in this most useful art. There is no field 
now open to young men which promises 
more pleasant or lucrative employment 
than this. We advise all who can, male 
and female, to learn Phonography. 





Guive Booxs.—We furnish 
all Mapes of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. F. & W. 


nn 


Gems or Sacrep Sone.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the ‘* Home Circle Series,” now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library ot 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, “Gems or ScorrisH Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 





Masonic Works. 





Manual of the Lodge ................ 00 
Masonic Arch - 150 
Book of the Chapter,................ 1% 
PN ee 100 
Book of the Commandery............ 6 
Pere! Tere eer ere 


Manual of Freemasonry. . 

Jachin and Buaz,........... 

Macoy’s Masonic Manual 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








Abdbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the precedin 
f- rtment — rock the publishers by the 
of the month ding the date in which 
thes are inten to appear. Terms for ad. 
verlising, %5 conte @ line, or $% « 











THE Awnnican FarMer.— 
The Practical Farmer's own Paper. The 
cheapest and best AGRICULTURAL and 
HoRTICULTURAL Journal in America, [l- 
Instrated with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
etc. Only one @ year. Read what is 
said of it by the press. 

The place of the Genesee Farmer has 
been more than equally well supplied by 
the American Farmer. ~ Germania Tele- 


graph. 
It County Gent with fair promise of success.— 
tleman. 


Eminently worthy =. aha rona, 

— Massachusetts ~~ 

It bids fair to es a ya farmer's 
r.—Farmer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

ell printed and well got up at the low 
pote of one dollar. Eminently bg of 
a liberal patronage.— Working Farmer, 
New York. 

The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 
Journal from its very first ‘* Peep o’ Day. 
Saturday Evening t, Philadelphia. 

Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 


| Utica Herald. 





Five copies for $4, eight copies for $6, 
and any larger number at the same rate, or 
7% cents a year. A free copy to the getter 
up of a club of ten. 

Postmasters and all friends of agricul- 
tural improvement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward su — 

Specimen copy set to all ae NER. on re- 
ceipt of ten woes ene N 


* sher and jer and Proprietor, 


Portraits oF WASHINGTON, 
Lrxcotn, ANDREW JonNsoN, and Jonn 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 
ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mail at 





the following prices : 

WENN CD nec icceccscceccpecetace $3 00 
ED SE aii csc ctedsccgeedscses 100 
Card size for album................. Ps) 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


PHONOGRAPHY FOR LEARN- 
Ers.—The Manual of Phon the 
Phonographic Reader, and the Phone 

graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
Seeeeary for the ge et “5 this time- 
cab Lies eoving art. They will be mailed, 





d, to any of the United States 
eoties M50. Address 
Owen AND WELLS. 
su , New York. 
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MeEcHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
ComMPANIONS— 









For the Bookbinder ................. $2 
Brass and Iron Founder.............. 2 50 
MIP Tid Fd d'c0 cdok cecoevercsoecsées 1 50 
BEE citkin ad clo pb ocevess convent cures 1 50 
>" er 1 50 
GL 20.55 b08s CeCe opdccedscesosccs 12 00 
Cotton Spinner .............-+--+eee 1% 
cower ar shinee maarrrarsstanrente sigs : ba 
Dye OGADAMION., ... cccesaccscccccs 

ws ineteector.... ..-. 850 
Horse-Shoer .... .. yrosve ro) 
tiie anearendty nmee ae we ry, 
Millwright and Miller................ 3 00 
Painter and Gilder....... ninécuee --- 1 50 
Paper Hangers.............. 1 50 
R. R. and Civil Engineer ....... 1 50 
Surveyor......... cit wdocdse se --» 1 50 
The Art of Dyeing, etc.......... -.. 8 5O 
PIS id ch oS6 F566 » hos dined cs cdccesse 150 


THe Manuracture or Iron mm ALL 
irs Various BRANcHEs, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and will not be reprinted.) 


cdi cod er nsld «bx tiger nc+ seene $15 00 
Napier’s Eiectro-Metallurgy.......... 2 00 
Overman’s Metallurgy ............... 3 00 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine. ....... 2 50 
Tanning, Currying,and Leather Dress- 


BP edn us. coee at cde, dau wabiie wee 12 00 

Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


Works on TemMPERANCE.— 
Among the best and most useful for per- 
sonal reading, and for distribution where 


needed, are the following: The National 
Temperance Advocate, monthly, 16 pages, 
$ per year; The Youth's Temperance 
mner, monthly, 4 pages, 40 cents per 
year; Delavan’s Consideration of the Tem- 
erance Argument and History, $1 50; 
Temperance ae Book, $1 50; Juvenile 
Temperance Speaker, 2% cents; Buy Your 
Own Cherries, 20 cents ; Beecher’s Sermons, 
2% cents; Temperance Volume, 70 cents ; 
Ardefit Spirits, 30 cents; Putnam and the 
Wolf, 30 cents; Temperarice Manual, 20 
cents; Marcia and Ellen, the Drunkard’s 
Children, 35 cents; The Little Captain, 35 
eents; Reef Village, 50 cents; The Bessic 
Series—5 vols. $4 25, 85 cents per volume; 
Alcoholic Medication, 30 cents ; The True 
Temperance Platform (paper), 60 cents ; 
The True Temperance Platform (bound), 85 
cents; Proceedings of the Saratoga Tem- 
perance Convention, 25 cents; The Tem- 
— Melodist—180 pages, 50 cents; 
he Drunkard’s Child, 50 cents; Annals of 
the Rescued, $1 25; Win and Wear, $1 2; 
The Cedar Christian, 90 cents; Giles Old- 
ham, 90 cents; Water Drops, 90 cents; 
Haste to the Rescue, 90 cents; Three 
Cripples, 75 cents; The Giants, 75 cents ; 
Native Village, 50 cents; Hope for the 
len, 50 cents ; Drama of Drunkenness, 50 
cents; Haunted House, 35 centa; The 
Harvey Boys, 50 cents; Arthur Merton, 
1 25; The Old Distillery, $1 25; My Sister 
argaret, $1 25; Brandy Drops, 30 cents; 
The Physiology of Temperance and Total 
Abstinence, 50 cents; Temperance Record 
and Crusade—No. 1, 10 cents; Permanent 
Temp e 8—No. 1, $1; Come 
Home, Father—this beautiful ballad, set to 
music for the piano, is one of the best Tem- 
ees songs ever published—30 cents ; 
Jeoholic Controversy—a Review of the 
Westminster Review on the Physiological 
Errors of Teetotalism, by Dr. Trall—so 
cents; Sober and Temperate Life, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro, 
cents; Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and 
Development, 10 cents per copy, or $5 per 
hundred; Father Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle, his Portrait, Character, and Biog- 
raphy, 10 cents per copy, or $5 per hundred ; 
yent’s Temperance Tales, vols. 20, 

7 cents per volume; Autobiography of 
John Vine Hall, 60 cents; The Menticine- 
Shelf, 80 cents; The Kemptons, $1 2; 
Haste to the Rescue; or, Work while it is 
Day, 90 cents; The Drunkard’s Child; or, 
the Triumphs of Faith, 50 cents. We re- 


peat, these are the best works in print on 





- this vital question. We would place copies 


in every family, had we the means, believ- 
ing they would aid in saving thousands 
who would otherwise fall into drunkards’ 
graves. Orders for single copies, or in 
quantities to sell again, will be promptly 
Sent on receipt of price, by FowLer AND 
WELLs, 389 Broadway, New York, 


VALUABLE Books—vERY 
ScARCE: 

THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Mary L. Boorn. 
Illustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and IHustrative 
oo y FRANK Moore, in two volumes. 

10. 


BROADHEAD’S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1664. $5. 

HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. y 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Dionysius Larpner. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $10. 

WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from “the be- 
ginning” till a.p. 1850. Arranged in Four 

tras, by Sanam Joserua Haze; illustrated 
by 230 Portraits. $7. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U, States. 
By Joun P. Kennepy. In2vols. $5. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest, 1520, to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the War with the 
United States, its causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Pair Youne, M.D 


THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By Cuas. J. Pr- 
TERSON. $3 50. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By JounB. 
NeEwMAN. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
oT ol history, medicinal properties, etc. 

7 50. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in2 vols. $5. 

GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED NATURE, 
385 plates, 2 vols., sheep, $7. 

FARNHAM’S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $3 50. 

WASHINGTON’S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-similes of Letters from 
George figs vay to Sir John Sinclair, 
M.P. $350. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





Dr. Jerome Krpper’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 


CuickERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instra- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were award in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 








Knitting MAcuINes FOR 
FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. Some- 
thing New and Invaluable for Family Use. 

We offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Knitting Machine in the world. 

It occupies but little space—is portable, 
and can be attached toa stand or table— 
weighs #bout 40 Ibs. 

It will knit a variety of stitches ; the break- 
age of needles is trifling ; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit ray and spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AMERICAN ADVERTISING Ae@ENcY, 339 
Broadway, New York. 


Send for a circular. its wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING CHINE Co., 
537 Broadway, New York. 


THE MOVEMENT-CURE. ......... $1 75 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION 
FAMILY GYMNASIUM.... ....... 
CALISTHENICS.,...... snasecdennce 
LEWIS'S NEW GYMNASTICS.. .. 1 75 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 














New Booxs.—Cyciopepia 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 7% Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

upplement to the same, 1 vol.12mo. $2. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Agassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations. . 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A Cyclo- 
pedia of American uence, in 2 large 
vols. 8vo, with fine steel Portraits. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART. 
2 vols., by Dionysius LanpNeER, fully illus- 
trated. +6. 

CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR 
THE PEOPLE. A Popular Encyclopedia, 
with numerous additions, and more than 
500 Engravings. 2 large vols. $10. 

THE AMERICAN QUESTION. By 
Joun Briegut (the pee champion of 
American liberty). $2 50. 

MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. §3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large print. $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 25. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 
$ ones ON WAKEFULNESS. 

1 50. 


HALE’S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS. $250. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $3. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloguent Orators 
and Poets of other days the present 
time. $2. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTION- 
ARY READ containing a selection of 
Reading Lessons, with rules and exer- 
cises. Se. 

JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 





A Lrerary ror Lecturers, 
SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.—Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater, Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 
c= himself with the following small 
ibra: 


ry: 
The Indispensable Hand Book... .... $2 
The Art of Extempore Speaking..... 2 00 
The Right Word in thie Right Place. . 5 
The American Debater.............. 
The Exhibition Speaker............. 150 
The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 
Dwyer on Elocution................. 100 
kk of Eloquence......2........... 20 
We will send one copy each by first 
express on receipt of $12; or comeeeeey. 
by mail, a at the prices affixed. 
Addresa, FOWLER A‘ AS 
way, 





Joun Siater, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing ata 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 

Lasts made to fit the feet. 


Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
storé it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most. efficacious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. ZHvery Bottle Warranted. 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 
GaBanDaN & Marsn, 679 Broadway, 
CaswELu & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
Heceman & Co., Broadway, 
Knapp, 362 Hudson Street. 
Druggists generally. 
Wholesale nts, F. C. WELLS & OO,, 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
8. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 
oonsocket, RI 











Goop Books ror Farmers. 
—Ilustrated Annual ster of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 
vol. 1, postaatés $1 50. 

Do., do., for 1858-90-60, with 450 Engrav- 
ings, vol. 2, $1 50. 

0., do., 1861-2-8, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1864-5-6, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1866, separate, 130 Engravings, 
post-paid, 3 cents. 

Raral Manual, comprising ‘‘ The House,” 
“The Farm,” “The Garden,” and ‘* Do- 
mestic Animals.” $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 








New ANATOMICAL AND Puys- 
IOLOGICAL PLATES. By R. T. Treat, 
M.D. Price $20. 

These plates were prepared expressly for 
Lecturers and ae as well xs for Stu- 
dents. They represent all of the organs 
and principal structures of the human body 
in situ, and of the size of life. Every 
family ought t» have a set, and every man, 
woman, and child ought to be familiar with 
the wonderful structures and functions 
which they so admirably illustrate. There 
are six in the set, as follows: 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 pre- 
sents a front view of the lungs, heart, siom- 
ach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, thymus, and 

arotid glands, common carotid arteries, and 
Soonien vein ; also of the principal portions 
of the bowels, and cawl or omentum. Col- 
ored as in life. 

Dissections.—No., 2 is a complete dis- 
section of the heart, paneer | its valves 
and cavities, and the course of the blood. 
The large arteries and veins of the heart, 
lungs, and neck are displayed, with the 
windpipe and its brenchial ramifications ; 
also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreus; the kidneys with their 
ureters and blood-vessels; the descending 
aorta, or large artery of the chest and abdo- 
men, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cave, 
or great vein of the abdomen and thorax ; 
the uterus and its appendages— ovaries, ful- 
lopian wubes, round and broad ligaments, 
etc. 


Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view 
of the brain, heart, lungs, liver, bowels, ute- 
rus, and bladder. Also the various subdi- 
visions of the base of the brain, with the 
whole length of the spinal cord, showing 
the origin of all the cerebro-spinal nerves. 
you. useful to physicians, phrenologists, 
teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The 
anatomy of the eye and ear, ome | 
the arrangements of the minute blood-ves- 
sels, nerves, and other structures concerned 
in the functions of seeing and hearing. 
Beautifully colored. 


stion.—No.5. The alimentary ca- 
nal complete, exhibiting the exact size, 
shape, and arrangements of the structures 
especially concerned in digestion, viz. the 
muuth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, 
small and large intestines, with the liver, 
gall-bladder, and the biliary ducts; also the 
internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal ab- 
sorbents and glands, thoracie, duct, and 
their connections with the thoravie arteries 
and veins. Colored to represent 


Circulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes 
of the lungs and cavities of the heart, valves, 
ete., with the large vessels of the circula- 
tion ; also a minute dissection of the struc- 
tion of the structures of the skin—the 
sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the 

at depurating function of the surface. 
he most nat and best ever made. 


Ev lecturer, teacher, and physician 
should have aset. Price for the whole set, 
beautifully colored and mounted, $20. We 
do not sell single plates. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
Skeletons.—Human skeletons wired 
and articulated—#40 to $50. 





Goop Books sy Man.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher's prices, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
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/ESOP’S FABLES. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
———_3-—- 

THE GOATHERD AND THE GOATS. 


bs was a stormy day, and the snow 
was falling fast, when a Goatherd drove 
his Goats, all white with snow, into a 
desert cave for shelter. There he found 
that a herd of Wild-goats, more numerous 
and larger than his own, had already taken 
possession. So, thinking to secure them 
all, he left his own Goats to take care of 


themselves, and threw the branches which | 


he had brought for them to the Wild-goats 
to browse on. But when the weathe 
cleared up, he found his own Goats had 
perished from hunger, while the Wild- 
goats were off and away to the hills and 
woods. So the Goatherd returned a laugh- 
ing-stock to his neighbors, having failed 
to gain the Wild-goats, and having lost 
his own. 

They who neglect their old friends for 
the sake of new, are rightly served if they 
lose both. 


THE COUNTRY MAID AND HER 
MILK-CAN. 


A COUNTRY MAID was walking 
41 along with a can of Milk upon her 
head, when siie fell into the following 
train of reflections: “ The money for 
which I shall sell this milk will enable me 
to increase my stock of eggs to three hun- 
dred. These eggs, allowing for what may 
prove addle, and what may be destroyed 
by vermin, will produce at least two hun- 
dred and fifty chickens. The chickens 
will be fit to carry to market just at the 
time when poultry is always dear; eo that 
by the new-year I can not fail of having 
money enough to purchase a new gown. 
Green—let me consider—yes, green be- 
comes my complexion best, and green it 
shall be. In this dress I will go to the 
fair, where all the young fellows will 
strive to have me fora partner; but no— 
I shall refuse every one of them, and with 
a disdainful toss turn from them.” Trane- 
ported with this idea, she could not for- 













THE EAGLE AND THE JACKDAW. 


N Eagle made a swoop from a 
high rock, and carried off alamb. A 
Jackdaw, who saw the exploit, thinking 
that he could do the like, bore down with 
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men, at least, kill us with decency and 
skill, but if we fall into the hands of 
botchers instead of butchers, we shall suf- 
fer a double death; for be well assured, 
men wiil not go without beef, even though 
they were without butchers.” 

Better to bear the ills we have, than fly 
to others that we know not of. 





THE LION AND ASS HUNTING. 

LION and an Ass made an agree- 

ment to go out huntingtogether. By- 
and-by they came to a cave, where many 
wild goats abode. The Lion took up his 
station at the mouth of the cave, and the 


THE EAGLE AND THE JACKDAW. 


all the force he could muster upor a ram, 
intending to bear him off asa prize. But 
his claws becoming entangled in the wool, 
he made such a fluttering in his efforts to 
escape, that the shepherd, seeing through 
the whole matter, came up and caught him, 
and having clipped his wings, carried him 
home to his children at nightfall. ‘* What 
bird is this; father, that you have brought 
us?” exclaimed the children. “Why,” 
said he, “if you ask himself, he will tell 
you that he is an Eagle; but if you will 
take my word for it, I know him to be but 
a Jackdaw.” 


THE BEEVES AND THE BUTCHERS. 


'NHE Beeves, once on a time, deter- 

mined to make an end of the Butch- 
ers, whose whole art, they said, was con- 
ceived for their destruction. So they as- 
sembled together. and had already whet- 


THE COUNTY MAID AND HER MILK-CAN. 


bear acting with her head the thought that { ted their horns for the contest, when a 


thns paseed in her mind; when—down 
came the can of milk! and all her im- 
aginary happiness vanished in a moment. 


very old Ox, who had long worked at the 
plow, thus addressed them: “ Have a 
care, my friends, what you do. These 





Ass, going within, kicked and brayed and 
made a mighty fuss to frighten them out. 
When the Lion had caught very many of 
them, the Ass came ont and asked him if 
he had not made a noble fight, and routed 
the goats properly. ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” said 
the Lion; “and I assure you, you would 
have frightened me too if I had not known 
you to be an Ass.” 

When braggarts are admitted into the 
company of their betters, it is only to be 
made use of and be laughed at. 





THE FISHERMAN. 


FISHERMAN went to a river to 
+4 fish; and when he had laid his nets 
across the stream, he tied a stone toa long 
cord, and beat the water on either side of 
the net, to drive the fish into the meshes. 
One of the neighbors that lived thereabout 
seeing him thus employed, went up to him 
and blamed him exceedingly for distarb- 
ing the water, and making it so muddy as 


_—~ OC 
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THE BRAZIER AND HIS bog. 
HERE was a certain Brazier who 
had a little Dog. While he hammered 
away at his metal, the Dog slept; but 
whenever he sat down to his dinner, the 
Dog woke up. ‘“Sluggard cur!” said the 
Brazier, throwing him a bone, “you sleep 
through the noise of the anvil, but wake 
up at the first clatter of my teeth.” 
Men are awake enough to their own in- 
terests, who turn a deaf ear to their friend's 
distress. 


THE GEESE AND THE CRANES, 


"OME Geese and some Cranes fed 
together in the same field. One day 
the sportsmen came suddenly down upon 
them. The Cranes, being light of body, 
flew off in a t and ped; but 
the Geese, weighed down by their fat, 
were all taken. 
In civil commotions, they fare best who 
have least to fetter them. 








THE ASS, THE FOX, AND THE LION, 


oe Ass and a Fox having made a 
+4 compact alliance, went ont into the 
fields to hunt. They met a Lion on the 
way. The Fox, seeing the impending 
danger, made up to the Lion, and whis- 
pered that he would betray the Ags into his 
power, if he would promise to bear him 
harmless. The Lion having agrted to do 
80, the Fox contrived to lead the Ass into 
asnare. The Lion no sooner saw the Ass 
secured, than he fell at once upon the Fox, 
reserving the other for his next meal. 





THE TRUMPETER TAKEN PRISONER. 

\ TRUMPETER being taken pris- 
4% oner in a battle, begged hard for 
quarter. ‘Spare me, good sirs, I beseech 
you,” said he, ‘‘and put me not to death 
without canse, for I have killed no one my- 
self, nor have I any arms but this trumpet 
only.” “ For that very reason,” said they 
who had seized him, “shall you the sooner 
die, for without the spirit to fight, your- 
self, you stir up others to warfare and 
bloodshed.” 

He who incites to strife is worse than he 
who takes part in it. 


THE HEIFER AND THE OX. 
A HEIFER that ran wild in the 

field, and had never felt the yoke, up- 
braided an Ox at plow for submitting to 
such lahor and drudgery. The Ox said 
nothing, but went on with his work. Not 
long after, there was a great festival. The 
Ox got his holiday; but the Heifer was 
led off to be sacrificed at the altar. “If 





THE HEIFER AND THE OX. 


to be unfit to drink. “I am sorry,” said 
the Fisherman, “ that this does not please 
you, but it is by thus troubling the waters 
that I gain my living.” 


this be the end of your idleness,” said the 
Ox, “I think that my work is better than 
your play. I had rather my neck felt the 
yoke than the axe.” 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK. 
FOX one day invited a Stork to 
A dinner, and being disposed to divert 


himeelf at the expense of his guest, pro- 
vided nothing for the entertainment but 


Wesco 


"Oman, sc 


as anxious that her husband should appear 
a suitable match for her. So, while the 
young one seized every opportunity of 
pulling out the good man’s gray hairs, the 
old one was as industrious in plucking out 





THE FOX AND THE STORK. 


some thin soup in a shallow dish. This 
the Fox lapped up very readily, while the 
Stork, unable to gain a mouthful with her 
long narrow bill, was as hungry at the end 
of dinner as when she began. The Fox, 
meanwhile, professed his regret at seeing 
her eat so sparingly, and feared that the 
dish was not seasoned to her mind. The 
Stork said little, but begged that the Fox 
would do her the honor of returning her 
visit; and accordingly he agreed to dine 
with her on the following day. He ar- 
rived true to his appointment, and the 
dinner was ordered forthwith ; but when 
it was served up, he found to his dismay 
that it was contained in a narrow-necked 
vessel, down which the Stork readily 
thrust her long neck and bill, while he 
was obliged to content himself with lick- 
ing the neck of the jar. Unable to satisfy 
his hunger, he retired with as good a grace 
as he could, observing that he could hardly 
find fault with his entertainer, who had 
only paid him back in his own coin. 





THE HUSBANDMAN AND THE SEA, 
HUSBANDMAN secing a ship 
full of sailors tossed about up and 

down upon the billows, cried out, ‘“* Oh, 
Sea! deceitful and pitiless element, that 
destroyest all who venture upon thee!” 
The Sea heard him, and assuming a 
woman's voice, replied, ‘‘ Do not reproach 
me; Iam not the cauee of this disturbance, 
but the Winds, that when they fall upon 
me will give no repose. But should you 
sail over me when they are away, you will 
say that I am milder and more tractable 
than your own mother earth." 





THE MAN AND HIS TWO WIVES. 


N days when a man was allowed 

more wives than one, a middle-aged 
bachelor, who could be called neither 
young nor old, and whose hair was only 
just beginning to turn gray, must needs 
fall in love with two women at once, and 
marry them both. The one was young and 
blooming, and wished her husband to ap- 
pear as ) youthful as herself; the other was 
hat more ad d in age, and was 





every black hair she could find. For a 
while the man was highly gratified by 
their attention and devotion, till he found 
one morning that, between the one and 
the other, he had not a hair left. 

He that submits his principles to the in- 
fluence and caprices of opposite parties 
will end in having no principles at all. 





THE BULL AND THE GOAT. 


BULL being pursued by a Lion, 

fled into a cave where a wild Goat 
had taken up his abode. The Goat upon 
this began molesting him and butting at 
him with his horns. ‘‘ Don’t suppose,” 
said the Bull, “ if I suffer this now, that it 
is you J am afraid of. Let the Lion be 
once out of sight, and I will soon show 
you the difference between a Bull and a 
Goat.” 


Mean people take advantage of their 
neighbors’ difficulties to annoy them; but 
the time will come when they will repent 
them of their insolence. 











THE JACKASS IN OFFICE. 
AX Ass carrying an Image in a re- 
ligious procession, was driven through 
a town, and all the people who passed by 


THE MISCHIEVOUS Doe. 
Ybor oe was a Dog so wild and mis- 
chievous, that his master was obliged 
to fasten a heavy clog about his neck, to 
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THE MISCHIEVOUS DOG. 


made a lowreverence. Upon this the Ass, 
supposing that they intended this worship 
for himself, was mightily puffed up, and 
would not budge another step. But the 
driver soon laid the stick across his back, 
saying at the same time, “‘ You silly dolt! 
it is not you that they reverence, but the 
Image which you carry.” 

Fools take to themselves the respect that 
is given to their office, 





THE ASTRONOMER. 

N Astronomer used to walk out 
+1 every night to gaze upon the stars. 
It happened one night that, as he was 
wandering in the outskirts of the city, 
with his whole thoughts rapt up in the 
skies, he fell into awell. On his holloaing 
and calling out, one who heard his cries 
ran up to him, and when he had listened 





THE BULL AND THE GOAT. 


to his story, said, “ My good man, while 
you are trying to pry into the mysteries of 
heaven, you overlook the common objects 
that are under your feet.” 





prevent him biting and worrying his 
neighbors. The Dog, priding himself 
upon his badge, paraded in the market- 
place, shaking his clog to attract atten- 
tion. Buta sly friend whispered to him, 
“The less noise you make, the better; 
your mark of distinction is no reward of 
merit, but a badge of disgrace !” 

Men often mistake notoriety for fame, 
and would rather be remarked for their 
vices or follies than not be noticed at all. 





THE EAGLE. AND THE ARROW. 


BOWMAN took aim at an Eagle 

and hit him in the heart. As the 
Eagle turned his head in the agonies of 
death, he saw that the Arrow was winged 
with his own feathers. ‘‘How much 
sharper,” seid he, “are the wounds made 
by weapons which we ourselves have 
supplied!” 


THE WOLF AND THE GOAT. 


WOLF seeing a Goat feeding on 

the brow of a high precipice where he 
could not come at her, besought her to 
come down lower, for fear she should miss 
her footing at that dizzy height; “and 
moreover,” said he, “the grass is far 
sweeter and more abundant here below.” 
But the Goat replied: “‘Excuse me; it is 
not for my dinner that you invite me, but 
for your own.” 


—_—_— 


THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 


WOLF, once upon a time, re- 

solved to disguise himself, thinking 
that he should thus gain an easier liveli- 
hood. Having, therefore, clothed himself 
in a sheep's skin, he contrived to get 
among a flock of Sheep, and feed along 
with them, so that even the Shepherd was 
deceived by the imposture. When night 
came on and the fold was closed, the Wolf 
was shut up with the Sheep, and the door 
made fast. But the Shepherd, wanting 
something for his supper, and going in to 
fetch out a sheep, mistook the Wolf for 
one of them, and killed him on the spot 
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THE ANTHROPOID APES. 


Tue term anthropoid is applied to the family 
of tailless apes. These apes are all able to walk 
erect, though not usually moving on “ all-fours.’’ 

The OranG-OvuTanG, or Simia satyrus, in former 
times, included the chimpanzee, which, however, 
is now regarded as belonging to a different ge- 
nus ; and the term Orang refers only to an ape 
found in Indo-China and the East India islands. 
The S. satyrus is about five feet high when erect, 
is covered with reddish hair, and, as the fore- 
head is full, and the snout not extremely promi- 
nent, resembles man more than any other ape of 
which we have satisfactory information. It is 
solitary in its habits, and builds in trees a rude 
shelter from storms. Some naturalists have pla- 
ced this ape below the dog in the scale of intelli- 
gence ; but this seems unjust. Buffon and oth- 
ers have given instances in which very consider- 
able intelligence was manifested. The orang is 
little known in the West, as few specimens have 
been imported, although many of. other genera 
have been exhibited under its name. 

The Cunepanzer, or Troglodytes niger, inhabits a 
narrow district of western tropical Africa, and is 
the Angola orang of the old naturalists. It is 
four to five feet high, covered with grayish hair, 
long and thick upon the back, but short and 
thin elsewhere. It is gregarious, and lives al- 
most wholly among the trees. 
against the furious storms of its country, it con- 
structs a hut of twigs and leaves like the orang, 
and when attacked defends itself with clubs and 
stones. The first individual of this species ever 
seen in Europe was brought to England in 1738, 
and exhibited as a curiosity. Of late years, 
many have been brought to Europe and America, 
where they have been exhibited as orang-outangs. 


The Nsuisco Msovvs, or nest-building ape, the | break a gun-barrel without difficulty. This, how- 





To protect itself | 


| deeply set. 


Troglodytes calvus of Du Chaillu, inhabits the go- | 


rilla country. It is of secluded habits, and is 
but little known. It is of moderate size; its 


face when young is white, but sooty black in the | 


adult ; its head is bald, and its body is covered 
with dark hair; it skillfully constructs nests or 
huts in trees, with the tops curved to shed rain. 
In one of these a pair (for the T. calvus is not 
gregarious) abide until the berries’in the vicinity 
are consumed, when they remove and construct 
another nest. These huts are so well built that 
Du Chaillu was for a long time unwilling to be- 
lieve them other than the werk of hunters. 

The Kooro-Kamaa, or speaking ape, was also dis- 
covered by Du Chaillu. It is covered with hair, 
which on the face is arranged like the whiskers 
of the bearded races. Its forehead is very prom- 
inent, and its cranial cavity is very large. If Du 
Chaillu’s account can be relied upon, it resem- 
bles man more than any other of the family. 
Nothing is known of its habits, as its timidity is 
so great that even Du Chaillu himself was unable 
to discover or invent anything concerning it. 

The Goritta, or man-monkey, is found only 
in western Africa, inhabiting a narrow strip of 
country near the equator. It is of gigantic size, 
a specimen in the museum at Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, being nearly seven feet high, ard five feet 
about the shoulders. The body is covered with 





ORANG-OUTANG. 





thick hair, varying in color from gray to black ; 
the face is black and bearded, and the eyes are 
Although, like other apes, its natu- 
ral mode of locomotion is on all-fours, yet it is 
It is 
a restless, nomadic creature, living in pairs with 
its young; is strictly vegetarian, and always 
sleeps with its back to atree. The strength of 
It is said to bend and 


able to move erect with ease and rapidity. 


the gorilla is prodigious. 


ever, is doubtful. We have only Du Chaillu’s 
word for it. It is known that one stroke of its 


| massive hand will disembowel a man, or break 





his arms. The lion is not found in its country, 
and the leopard fices at his approach. When ex- 
cited, it beats its breasts, and makes a deep roar- 
ing sound. Although the only animal that meets 
man face to face, the gorilla is not the frightful 
creature of our imagination. Usually it is retir- 
ing, even timid, and is found after patient search. 
Its ferocity appears only in defense of its young, 
except in case of a lonely male, who, having 
been deprived of his mate, seems full of malice, 
and wanders up and down, doing all possible 
damage. 

It is from these tailless apes, according to our 
modern theorists of the ‘* development’’ school, 
that man is descended. It may be so; but in 
that case, we think the less we say about the 
matter the better. Let us leave it to the apes to 
claim relationship. We may be excused for not 
recognizing these ‘‘ country cousins’’ when we 
meet them, especially as their costume is so de- 
cidedly unfashionable. 

Seriously, ‘‘ transmutation of species,’’ as a 
writer in the Educational Monthly truly remarks, 
‘‘is unknown in nature. By careful culture, va- 
rieties, differing greatly from the primary, of an- 
imals and vegetables may be produced; but 
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these invariably degenerate and disappear, or re. 
turn to the original stock. If man, by stregs of 
peculiar circumstances, has been developed from 
the ape, then, as soon as the restraint is removed, 
he should revert to his former condition. But 
he does not. From time immemorial the gay. 
ages of Borneo have trained orangs to throw 
down the cocoa-nuts from the trees, being them. 
selves unable to procure them. It is natural to 
suppose that these savages anxiously desire to 
possess the long arms of the ape and the power 
of climbing trees, whereby they would be freed 
from the labor of training obstinate brutes. The 
Development theory leads us to believe that 
these desires would incite them to strong efforts, 
and that such efforts would eventually cause the 
production of the new organs and powers. Ney- 
ertheless, no such organs have yet appeared; 
and that, too, notwithstanding the fact (accord- 
ing to the Development theory) that, to obtain 
them, they require only to obey the laws of na- 
ture and return to their original conformation.” 
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Novetties 1x Naval ArculTectURE.—As at 
present arranged, Mr. Winans’ “ cigar” ship will 
be launched from the premises of her builders, 
Messrs. Hepworth, Millwall, on October 19th. 
This novel addition to our naval architecture is, 
we understand, to be succeeded by another ex- 
perimental vessel on an entirely new principle, 
and which is about to be laid down by an emi- 
nent ship-building firm for the projectors, who have 
patented the invention. It is described as the 
light-draught roller-ship, or water-chariot. The 
principle consist in supporting a car or vessel 
above the water-level on axles or shafts passing 
through rotary hollow drums or cylinders, which 
are made to revolve by steam or other motive 
power. This car or vessel, constructed to carry 
passengers and freight, is supported by the buoy- 
ancy of the drums, and kept suspended above 
the water-level. The advantages of the invention 
are said to consist in increased speed at a much 
less expenditure of motive power and fuel, and, 
from the light draft of water, greater safety from 
shoals, rocks, etc. Should the theory prove suc- 
cessful on its practical application, it will be high- 
ly useful for the navigation of creeks and rivers, 
where vessels requiring any considerable depth of 
water can not be used.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Cuaras strike the sight, 
But merit wins the soul. 
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